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The  titles  of  the  above  chapters  refer  to  the  principal  subjects 
under  treatment.  In  chapter  xviii.  Arpeggios,  Pedals  and  Ground 
Basses  are  explained,  and  a  brief  reference  is  made  to  some  of  the  more 
frequently  employed  chromatic  chords. 


ERRATA. 

Page  189.     1st  line,  for  'pages  78  and  80,'  read  'pages 
119  and  121.' 

The  example  in  the  middle  of  page  290  has  reference  to 
§  188,  and  should  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  page. 

Page  327.     8th    line   from   the   bottom    of   the   page,    for 
'-IV,'  read  '-VI,' 


CHAPTER    XII. 

SECONDARY    SEVENTHS. 


1 10.  When  a  chord  of  the  seventh  occurs  on  any  degree 
of  the  scale^  other  than  the  dominant,  it  is  called  a  secondary 
seventh.*  'All  chords  of  the  seventh  are  named  after  the  root 
upon  which  they  are  constructed.  The  most  important  of  the 
secondary  sevenths  is  that  formed  on  the  supertonic,  the  super- 
tonic  seventh. 


C  ma. 
(a) 


Unlike  Vy,  which  never  varies  in  its  formation,  secondary 
sevenths  differ  according  to  the  mode  in  which  they  occur.  In 
the  chord  at  «,4he  fifth  is  perfect,  in  that  at  by  it  is  diminished. 
The  symbols  for  these  chords  are  respectively  II— 7  (or  simply 
117)  and  1107. 

in.  The  seventh,  in  secondary  sevenths,  not  only  resolves 
by  descending  one  degree,  but  it  must  also  be  prepared,  that  is  to 
say,  it  must  be  heard  in  the  same  part  in  the  preceding  chord. 
No  rule  is  applicable  to  the  third,  except  that  it  must  never  be 
omitted.  The  fifth  is  treated  like  the  fifth  in  Vy,  and  when  it 
is  omitted  the  root  should  be  doubled.  Should  the  Leading- 

*  Secondary  sevenths,  by  some  authorities,  are  termed  non-dominant 
sevenths  ;  by  others,  diatonic  discords  ;  and  by  others,  essential  dis- 
cords ;  while  the  very  indefinite  name  of  'other  chords  of  the  seventh' 
has  been  employed  by  some  writers  on  harmony. 
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note  occur  in  a  secondary  seventh,  it  is  treated  according  to  the 
position  it  occupies  in  the  chord;  unlike  the  progression  of  this 
note  in  Vy,  it  rarely  rises  to  the  tonic.  Speaking  generally,  it 
may  be  said  that  neither  the  third  nor  the  fifth,  nor  indeed  the 
root  unless  it  is  in  the  bass,  should  move  disjunctly  to  the  chord 
of  resolution.  Nu  one  note  in  particular  in  these  chords  is  best 
in  the  treble;  although  the  most  convenient  form  for  1 1 7,  as  a 
general  rule,  is  with  the  seventh  in  the  treble,  the  fifth  omitted 
and  the  root  doubled. 

Modern  composers  frequently  introduce  these  chords  with  the 
seventh  not  prepared ;  students  however,  are  strongly  advised  to  follow 
the  rules  here  given. 

112.  Secondary  sevenths  proceed  naturally  by  roots  rising 
a  fourth  or  falling  a  fifth;  Ily,  therefore,  resolves  on  V  or  V?. 

The  chord  of  preparation  must  contain  the  note  which  is 
about  to  become  the  seventh,  as  either  the  root,  the  third  or  the 
fifth  of  the  chord.  The  following  examples  illustrate  the  use  of 
Ily  in  the  key  of  C  major. 
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The  progressions  at  a  and  b  (above)  may  be  transcribed  to 
the  key  of  C  minor,  by  employing  the  proper  key  signature,  and 
by  inserting  a  natural  before  the  note  B,  each  time  it  occurs. 

Ho;  is  sometimes  employed  in  the  major  mode,  in  which 
case  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  chromatic  chord,  that  is  to  say,  a 
chord  containing  one  or  more  notes  which  do  not  form  part  of 
the  diatonic  scale  of  the  key.  The  fifth  in  this  chord  (Hoy), 
being  diminished,  must  be  resolved,  as  well  as  the  seventh. 

113.  The  dominant  sequence,  §  53,  is  frequently  varied 
by  the  employment  of  chords  of  the  seventh,  as  at  a,  where  it 
will  be  seen — 

that  the  third  of  each  chord  becomes  the  note  of  preparation 
for  the  succeeding  seventh  which  duly  resolves  by 
descending  one  degree  in  the  following  chord ; 

that  each  alternate  chord  (as  a  rule,  when  the  seventh  is  in 
the  treble)  is  incomplete,  the  fifth  being  omitted  and  the 
root  doubled ;  and 

that  in  proceeding  from  a  chord  of  the  seventh,  the  upper 
parts  in  no  case  move  disjunct ly ;  each  note  either 
is  repeated  or  falls  a  second,  except  the  leading-note 
alone,  which  rises  to  the  tonic. 
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IV?     IIo7        III?     VI7        II7       V? 

The  dominant  sequence  may  also  be  varied  by  the  employ- 
ment of  a  chord  of  the  seventh  on  each  alternate  bass  note,  as 
at  b  and  c. 
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114.  Secondary  sevenths  have  three  inversions,  the 
figuring  of  which  is  the  same  as  that  employed  for  the  inver- 
sions of  ¥7.  Of  these,  the  first  and  third  inversions,  a  and  b, 
are  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  little  use,  comparatively  speaking, 
is  made  of  the  second  inversion,  c.  The  inversions  of  Ily,  in 
the  key  of  C,  are  shown  in  the  following  example,  the  chord  of 
resolution  being  V  or  ¥7,  the  same  as  when  117  is  in  root 
position. 
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w 


I 

.<£.  .^. 


J.     '  ' 


,  I  — mi? — E_^2 — ,$>_£ 


4       7 
3 

The  above  progressions  are  equally  available  in  the  minor 
mode.  The  effect  of  the  second  inversion  is  generally  better 
when  the  bass-note  is  prepared. 

115.  The  first  inversion  of  II?  requires  special  considera- 
tion, for  this  chord  is  apparently  exactly  the  same  as  the  chord 
generally  known  as  the  »  Added  sixth  !  }  the  notes  of  these 
chords  are  indeed  identically  the  same,  the  roots,  however,  are 
different,  while  the  dissonant  note  in  either  chord  is  consonant 
in  the  other ;  by  the  chord  of  resolution  alone,  therefore,  can 
these  chords  be  distinguished. 

The  chord  of  the  '  added  sixth  ' — symbol  IV +  6  (or  simply 
IVe)  in  the  major  mode,  and  IV— 6  in  the  minor — is  formed  on 
the  subdominant,  and  consists  of  a  triad  on  that  note,  to  which, 
as  the  name  implies,  a  sixth  is  added ;  the  sixth  is  therefore  the 
dissonant  note,  but  unlike  fundamental  discords,  this  note  is 
more  or  less  free,  though  it  usually  resolves  by  ascending  one 
degree.  The  fifth  in  the  '  added  sixth  '  is,  of  course,  a  conso- 
nant note,  being  the  fifth  of  the  root,  but  in  Il7l  the  fifth  is  the 
dissonant  note,  being  the  seventh  of  the  root.  The  '  added 
sixth '  naturally  resolves  on  to  the  tonic  chord,  as  at  a,  and  the 
progression  may  be  regarded  as  a  variation  of  the  plagal 
cadence;  this  progression,  if  the  supertonic  were  the  root,  would 
be  bad.  At  b  the  '  added  sixth  '  resolves  on  I1.  At  c,  the  same 
chord  is  treated  as  Ily1,  and  therefore  resolves  on  V,  forming 
an  imperfect  cadence ;  this  is  simply  another  position  of  the 
progression  at  a,  §  114. 
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II;1,  however,  frequently  resolves  on  to  a  cadential  six- 
four,  as  at  d,  especially  when  II  in  the  treble  rises  to  III;  the 
resolution  of  the  seventh,  in  this  case,  is  necessarily  deferred 
until  the  following  chord. 


(b) 


(c) 


— w-H— <5>  - 


(d) 


I      I 


6    7 
4    3 


The  above  passage  may  be  transcribed  to  C  minor,  the 
'added'  sixth  (like  Ily)  being  freely  employed  in  both  modes. 

A  chord  of  the  'added  sixth'  occurs  also  on  the  tonic  of 
the  major  mode,  but  not  on  the  tonic  of  the  minor;  this  and 
other  chords  of  a  similar  character,  chords  formed  by  the  use 
of  auxiliary  notes,  will  be  considered,  in  due  course,  in  a  later 
chapter. 

1 1 6.  The  chords  in  the  sequential  passage  of  sevenths  at 
a,  §  113,  may  be  inverted  as  shown  in  the  following  examples. 
It  will  now  be  seen  that  each  chord  of  the  seventh  is  complete, 
and  that  the  bass,  as  well  as  the  upper  parts,  proceeds  by 
conjunct  movement  only. 


^t=^-=i3_±:=3— = 
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4-^4- 


The  passages  at  £  and  <:,  §  113,  may  also  be  inverted  in  a 
similar  manner. 

i :  7.  Secondary  sevenths,  unlike  dominant  sevenths,  do  not 
determine  keys.      The  chord   at   a,   in  the  following  example, 
(a)  (A)  (,)  (d) 


is  not  only  Iy  in  C,  it  is  also  IVy  in  G,  and  Vly  in  E   minor; 
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while  the  chord  at  b,  besides  being  117  in  C,  is  also  Illy  in  B 
flat,  Vly  in  F/and  IV;  in  A  minor.  Whereas,  if  the  above 
chords  are  converted  into  dominant  sevenths,  by  flattening  the 
B  in  the  first,  and  by  sharpening  the  F  in  the  second,  as  at  c  and 
d,  the  keys  of  F  and  G  respectively,  major  or  minor  as  desired, 
are  at  once  and  alone  established. 

When  a  secondary  seventh  is  chromatically  changed,  a» 
from  a  to  c,  or  from  b  to  d,  in  the  above  example,  it  does  not, 
however,  necessarily  induce  a  modulation,  in  which  case  it  is,  of 
course,  a  chromatic  chord,  and  is  called  a  primary  seventh • 
Primary  seventhrwill  be  considered  in  a  later  chapter,  under 
chromatic  chords. 

118.  In  harmonizing  unfigured  basses  and  melodies, 
secondary  sevenths  may,  speaking  generally,  be  freely  introduced 
when  the  seventh  can  be  properly  prepared  and  resolved; 
1 1-7  being  especially  effective  as  a  pre-cadential  chord,  that  is  to 
say,  the  chord  which  precedes  the  perfect  cadence. 

When  two  or  more  notes  occur  in  a  descending  scale 
passage,  as  at  #,  chords  of  the  seventh  may  often  be  introduced 
by  employing  two  chords  for  each  note,  as  at  b  and  c. 


I  (*)  . 

E5^-*=t-*:7 

_^_*_.,J:-|  £j2-i- 


_h_      ._, ! f 


i 
>    >- 


-*-  - 


| 

-^-' 
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In  other  respects  the  tables  given  on  pages  78  and  80  may 
be  followed;  while  the  harmonic  progressions  which  have  been 
given  in  the  chapters  on  the  common  chord  and  its  inversions 
will  still  and  always  remain  the  basis  upon  which  melodies,  in 
whatever  voice  or  part  they  may  occur,  should,  as  a  general 
rule,  be  harmonized. 


SUMMARY. 

§  no.  Secondary  sevenths  generally. 

The  most  important  being  the  supertonic  sevenths,  Ily  and 
Hoy. 

§111.  The  treatment  of  the  seventh. 

It  not  only  resolves  by  falling  one  degree,  but  it  must  also 
be  prepared. 

§  i  j  2.  Root  progressions. 

Rising  a  fourth  or  falling  a  fifth. 

§  113.  The  dominant  sequence. 

The  third  in  each  chord  prepares  the  seventh  in  the  next. 
§  114.  The  three  inversions. 

The  K  and  o  of  common  occurrence,  the  «  rarely  employed. 

§115.  The  'Added  sixth.' 

It  resembles  1171  but  resolves  upon  I  or  Ii  instead  of  V. 

§  1 1 6.  Sequences  of  inverted  chords  of  the  seventh. 

No  disjunct  movement;  all  parts  either  repeat  or   fall   a 
second. 

§  117.  Primary  sevenths  other  than  Vy. 

Chromatic  chords,  most  frequently  found  on  I  and  II. 
§  118.  Unfigured  basses  and  melodies. 

Secondary  sevenths  may  be  freely  employed  provided  the 
seventh  is  prepared  and  resolved. 
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EXERCISES. 

I. 

i.   Name  the  three  major  keys  to  which  each  of  the  follow- 
ing chords  belongs,  and  give  the  symbol  for  each  chord. 
(a)  (b)  (c)  (d) 


[76 
4 

t? 


2.  Write  and  resolve  the  supertonic  seventh  and  its  inver- 
sions in  the  keys  of  A  major  and  A  minor. 

Introduce  and  resolve  the  following  supertonic  sevenths. 
Each  example  should  consist  of  four  chords,  viz.,  a  chord  of 
preparation,  the  given  chord,  the  dominant  or  dominant  seventh, 
and  the  tonic. 


4.  (a)  (b)  (c)  (d)  (e)_         _(f) 

7777  7  7 


I.  (a) 


(d) 
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Add  treble,  alto  and  tenor  parts  to  the  following  basses. 

7. 


77 


6  7       7 

3 


•.^ , 1 

!=±5zr4=3rtez: 
6  77 


7          77  77  77 


87 


9. 


4     6 
2      5 


4     6 

2 


4      6 
2 


6  f    fi  6       '    4     6       '    f    7 


4     6 
2 


10. 


I^^E^^^i^^El^E 


6776 
I 

(Continued  on  next  page). 
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10. — Con  tin  ued.  — 


4      6    4-6  4     6 

2525          25 


£* -&- 

6467 
343 


11. 


4      6 
2      5 


6    5 

4    ~ 


667        $       6 
5  5 


^:^.— '  z=  L—  *  -  EZIJ  Ei*  E  -E^EjiEEEE^E^E 

~~6~7 7~      ~~«          6~"^~7"~ 


21. 


6-4        6-4         6-4 
52  52  52 


64  6  6687 

2  45- 

«    - 


14.  Continue   the   following    passages    as    sequences    of 
secondary  sevenths. 


; — ]— 


6       4 

5       2 


<s>— " — 9 — _— 

'     I    r 


H-g-it= &—1.-& — &- 

z:gg-J-l==p=t=— 1= 

6  46 

2        5 
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t— :i=ii±-*-d-| 

r  r 
i     |   , 
^— f=ciigzz£iri 


-.&.  .0 


Clothe  the  following  blank  rhythms  with  harmony,  employ- 
ing the  chords  indicated  by  the  symbols. 


In  the  key  of  F. 
15. 


I    F    117  V7    I    IV1    12  v   VI  117    V7  I    II7'V87    I 

In  the  key  oi  E  minor. 
16. 

I-     IIo73V71      I-      I-1       IV-  IIo7     V      V73     I-1  V72 


I-1    IIoT1     I-2     V7        I-    |" 

17.  Explain  the  difference  between  (a)  a  dominant  and  a 
secondary   seventh;   (b)   a  primary   and  a  secondary  seventh; 
and  (c)  a  primary  and  a  dominant  seventh.     Give  examples. 

1 8.  Write  and  resolve  the  chord  of  the  '  Added  sixth*  in 
the  keys  of  G  major  and  G  minor ;  and  then  re-write  the  same, 
but  resolve  them  as  supertonic  sevenths. 
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Harmonize    the    following    unfigured    basses,   introducing 
secondary  sevenths. 

19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


jz£n*~^™  *~  r~~r 


23. 
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Harmonize  the  following  melodies,  introducing  secondary 
sevenths. 
25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


:E*=|Ei; 

-• — !~~~~~[~ — » 


29. 


---  _r  --  L  u.  —  K  —  [—  —  u  ----  -*- 


z=rzt-  -•zit=^^=i 
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30. 


Clothe  the  following  blank  rhythms  with  harmony,  intro- 
ducing chords  of  the  seventh  at  the  beats  marked  with  an 
asterisk. 

In  B  flat. 

31. 

4     I    I     I     I     I     l    I     I     I     )     M    I     I     !     I  I      I        i 

|— 9—\—9—0— 9  —  9-\-9—9-9—9-\-9—9—9— 9-\—<£~—9  •-- 

I      *       *  '      «       *       * 

1          I        I     I        I          1         I      I        I        I        I        I      I          1 
9 — <S>  —  9—\—*—&—  9-\—9  —  9 — 9 — •— — &--; — 


In  B  minor. 
32. 

0          0-00-0        00-00-0-0-0-0        0  —  0-0     1-0    0-0    01    0    0-0-0 


-J-J-I-J-,- 


33.  Compose  a  double  chant,  or  a   hymn-tune,  in  the  key 
of  D  flat. 

34.  Write  a  short  passage,  ten  or  twelve  measures  of  com- 
mon time,  in  the  key  of  G  sharp  minor. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

CHORDS    OF    THE    NINTH. 

1 19.  A  chord  of  the  ninth  is  formed  by  adding  yet  another 
third  to  a  chord  of  the  seventh,  v  The  most  important  chord  of 
the  ninth  is  that  formed  on  the  dominant,  and  hence  called  the 
dominant  ninth  5  other  chords  of  the  ninth  are  called  secondary 
ninths.  Unlike  V?,  which  never  varies  in  its  construction,  the 
dominant  ninth  differs  according  to  the  mode  in  which  it  Occurs. 
In  the,  major  mode  (a)  the  ninth  is  a  major  interval,  in  the 
minor  mode  (b)  this  interval  is  minor. 


The  symbols  for  these  chords  are  Vg  +  (or  simply  Vg)  and 
Vg-  respectively. 

9 
V9+  is  figured  7  (the  5  being  omitted),  but  this  is  usually 

9         ^ 

contracted  to  7,  the  3 — representing  the  leading  note— being 

understood.*    In  Vg-  an  accidental  (either  a  sharp  or  a  natural, 
but  in  no  case  a  flat)  is  employed  instead  of  the  3. 

As  chords  of  the  ninth  contain  five  different  notes,  one  of 
these,  the  fifth  of  the  root,  is  necessarily  omitted  in  four-part 
harmony.  The  seventh  must  always  be  present,  and  the  third 
should  rarely  be  omitted. 

*  Some  authorities  contract  the  figuring-  to  9,  but  this  leads  to 
ambiguity,  as  will  be  seen  in  Chap.  XV,  where  it  is  shown  that  the  figure 
9  indicates  the  98  suspension,  with  deferred  resolution,  the  seventh  not 
being  present. 
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These  chords,  as  they  occur  in  the  keys  of  (c)  C  major  and 
(d)  C  minor,  are  shown  in  the  following  example. 

(c)  (d) 


9  9 

7  7- 

5 

1 20.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  notes  of  which  Vg  consists 
form  a  scale  passage,  being  IV,  V, 
VI  and  L,  of  the  diatonic  scale. 
If   these   consecutive   notes   were 
sounded  simultaneously  the  effect 
would  be  harsh  in  the  extreme.     In  order  to  avoid  this  feature 
of  harshness,  two  things  are  necessary,  viz. : 

1.  The  ninth  should,  in  no  case,  be  placed  a  second  above  the 

root;  and 

;    |  ' 

2.  The  ninth,  if  placed  below  the  third,  should,  as  a  rule  and 

especially  in  the  major  mode,  be  prepared. 

1 2.1.  The  natural  resolution  of  Vg  is  to  the  tonic  chord. 
The  ninth  resolves  by  descending  one  degree,  while  the  third  and 
seventh,  as  in  Vf,  respectively  rise  and  fall  one  degree. 

Vg  being  a  fundamental  discord,  the  ninth  does  not  require 
preparation.  When  possible,  it  is  generally  best  to  prepare  it ; 
when  not  possible,  it  should  as  a  rule  be  approached  from  the 
nearest  note  below. 

The  natural  resolutions  of  Vg  in  the  key  of  C,  are  shown 
at  a  and  b\  at  c,  the  ninth  (prepared)  occurs  below  the  third; 
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at  d,  e  and/,  the  same  progressions  are  transcribed  to  the  key 
of  C  minor. 


— Q — •! I Z3Z"TTirZ2II         —C,— 


13 

122.  The  ninth  in  Vg  is  frequently  resolved  while  the  other 
notes  of  the  chord  remain  stationary  ',  in  which  case,  however, 
the  chord  'ceases  to  be  a  true  dominant  ninth,  for,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  chord  becomes  a  discord  by  suspension. 

Suspensions  will  be  duly  explained  in  Chapter  XV,  but 
they  may  be  briefly  defined  in  the  present  connection.  The 
notes  immediately  above  and  below  any  given  note  are  called 
respectively  its  upper  and  lower  auxiliary  notes,  and  a  suspension 
is  the  temporary  displacement  of  a  note  by  one  of  these  auxiliary 
notes.  The  auxiliary  or  displacing  note  in  a  suspension  proper 
must  be  heard  in  the  same  part  in  the  preceding  chord,  that  is 
to  say,  the  suspension  must  \>t  prepared,  but  unprepared  suspen- 
sions (as  they  are  sometimes  called)  or  accented  auxiliary  notes 
(as  they  should  more  properly  be  called)  are  also  of  frequent 
occurrence. 
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At  a,  the  ninth  resolves  while  the  other  notes  remain 
stationary,  the  chord  is  thus  changed  to  Vy.  and  resolves 
accordingly;  or  it  may  be  resolved  as  at  $,  the  deceptive  resolu- 
tion of  Vy ;  at  c,  this  form  of  resolution  is  treated  as  a  suspension, 
the  A  being  prepared  in  the  preceding  chord ;  while  at  d,  the 
A,  not  being  prepared,  may  be  regarded  as  an  accented  auxiliary 
note,  the  chord  here  proceeds  to  a  pedal  six-four,  followed  by 
another  V9,  resolving  naturally  upon  I. 

(a)  (b) 


The  above  progressions  are  equally  available  in  the  key  of 
C  minor. 

123.  In  the  following  example,  in  the  chord  at  a — a  chord 
which  is  apparently  Vg — the  fifth  is  present,  the  third  absent, 
and  the  ninth  rises  one  degree  in  resolution.  This  chord,  how- 
ever, is  not  Vg,  it  is  Vy  with  the  third  (L)  temporarily  displaced 
by  its  lower  auxiliary  note.  The  correct  figuring  in  this  case 


,-o  7- 


910 


is  £3,  and  not  •*  nor  *  _,  as  might  perhaps  be  supposed,  for 
the  A  could  with  equally  good  effect  appear  in  the  tenor  as  at 
bt  which,  if  the  chord  were  Vg,  would  be  absolutely  incorrect. 
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The  symbol  for  this  chord  is  Vy. 


In  modern  compositions  the  third  in  V?  is  sometimes 
absolutely  displaced,  as  at  c,  which  is  a  variation  of  the  progres- 
sion at  a.  The  chord  at  d  is  another  example  of  the  same,  but 
here  the  A  falls,  and  the  chord  may  be  regarded  either  as  Vg 
with  the  third  omitted,  or  as  V?  with  the  third  absolutely  dis- 
placed ;  preferably  the  latter,  for  the  third  should  not  be  omitted 
from  Vg,  while  a  displacement  is  not  an  omission. 

The  chords  at  c  and  d,  in  the  above  example,  especially  that  at  c, 
must  be  employed  with  considerable  discretion  by  the  student,  and  their 
use  at  examinations  is  certainly  not  to  be  recommended. 

124.  Vg  has  four  inversions  |  of  these  the  first  (a)  and  the 
third  (b)  are  the  most  frequently  employed;  the  second  inversion 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  used,  as  the  presence  of  the  fifth  would  neces- 
sitate the  omission  of  the  leading  note :  the  fourth  inversion  (c) 
can  only  be  used  when  the  t>ass  is  treated  as  a  suspension. 


i  i      ^ -&• 
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In  the  minor  mode  the  inversions  are  equally  available, 
though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  rarely  employed. 

In  the  inversions,  just  as  when  the  chord  is  in  root  position, 
the  ninth  may,  if  desired,  be  resolved  while  the  other  not.es  of 
the  chord  remain  stationary.  The  ninth,  however,  must  in  no 
case  be  placed  a  second  above  the  root:  and  except  in  the 
fourth  inversion,  it  should  not  appear  below  the  root,  nor,  unless 
it  is  prepared,  should  it  be  placed  below  the  third. 

The  root  of  the  chord  must  always  be  present  in  the  inversions, 
otherwise  the  characteristic  interval  of  the  ninth  is  lost.  Many  authors 
allow  the  omission  of  the  root  in  the  inversions,  in  which  case  a  new 
chord  arises,  a  chord  which  will  be  considered  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 

125.  The  example  following  illustrates  some  additional 
resolutions  of  this  chord.  At  a,  Vg  proceeds  to  a  cadential 
six-four  on  the  tonic,  the  six-four,  in  this  case,  having  the  effect 
of  a  double  suspension ;  at  £,  Vg  is  resolved  ornamentally ;  at 
c,  Vg  proceeds  to  its  first  inversion,  but  the  ninth  resolving  at 
the  same  time  the  chord  becomes  V?1 ;  the  stationary  resolution 
of  the  ninth,  not  often  used,  is  shown  at  d\  an  interesting  orna- 
mental resolution  of  Vg  is  shown  at  <?,  where,  in  the  second 
chord,  the  tenor  and  bass  notes  have  the  effect  of  being  passing 
notes;  the  resolution  at  f  is  very  exceptional,  this  is  the  only 
case  in  which,  the  leading-note  being  present,  the  ninth  is 
allowed  to  rise;  this  resolution  (/)  is  occasionally  varied, 


=^fcf=SJzI^rE==EB5IEpEE£^^EEE^ 


96597  96  9 

7437  75  7 
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Of  the  above  progressions,  #,  .*,  ^,  ^  and  g  may  be  tran- 
scribed to  the  minor  mode;  but  the  progressions  at  e  and  /are 
rarely  used  in  the  minor  mode  on  account  of  the  augmented 
second  which  would  result  in  each  case. 

126.  The  principal  chromatic  resolutions  of  Vg  are  shown 
at  a  and  b,  and  similar  resolutions  of  V$—  are  shown  at  c  and  d. 
The  chord  of  resolution  in  each  case  is  ¥7,  the  roots  moving  a 
perfect  fourth  or  fifth.  These  chords,  it  may  here  be  said  (see 
§  117)  are  the  principal  primary  sevenths  of  the  key, 


(a) 


(b) 


(d) 
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At  <?,  Vg-f.  is  chromatically  changed  to  Vg-,  after  which 
it  resolves  upon  1+  ;  the  A  flat,  in  this  case,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  chromatic  passing  note. 

V9-  is  often  employed  as  a  chromatic  chord  in  the  major 
mode,  but  Vg  +  is  not  so  employed  in  the  minor  mode. 

127    The  best  progressions  to  Vg  are  from  I,  I1  and  I8  (as 

a  pedal  six-four),  II  and  II1,  IV  and  IV1,  in  the  major  mode, 
and  from  the  same  chords,  except  II,  in  the  minor.  Of  chords 
of  the  seventh,  II;  to  Vg  is  the  strongest  progression;  this 
progression  is  illustrated  at  a  and  £,  in  C  major,  but  it  is  equally 
available  in  the  minor  mode.  Vg  may  also  be  preceded  by  V 
or  Vy,  the  effect,  however,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  har- 
monic progression. 


79  669 

7  57 


128.  Vg  is  rarely  employed  in  cadences,  though  some- 
times employed  instead  of  V;  in  the  perfect  cadence,  but  even 
in  this  case  the  ninth  is  almost  invariably  treated  as  a  suspension 
of  the  octave;  in  this  connection  see  also  §  §  122  and  123. 

The  most  important  sequences  arising  from  the  use  of 
Vg  are  formed  by  chords,  the  roots  of  which  move  a  perfect 
fourth  or  fifth.  The  (real)  sequences  at  a  and  b  are  both  formed 
by  means  of  the  chromatic  resolution  of  V9,  that  at  a  being  a 
variation  of  the  dominant  sequence. 
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(a)  (b) 


^-t— ^--ti>— t-^~~=H~^— t^ — f— F-si — - 


_ 


^~ £2_t_f  _^_t_g_=ntl  -fi—..  «f~ — , .-_-, 

i  i         i  P< 

'  '         .  II  ; 

I  |     •    -  ,     etc.          i  J     etc. 

i  i  .^i  *f  ^n  ^^ 


9         127       9        fe?  9797 

7  &7  7          $f       7          tf 


1  29.  Secondary  sevenths  may  be  converted  into  secondary 
ninths  by  the  addition  of  the  ninth  of  the  root,  the  fifth  of  the 
chord,  as  in  ¥9,  being  omitted.  The  most  important  chord  in 
this  class  is  that  on  II,  see*  in  the  following  example;  this 
chord,  Ilg,  like  lly,  naturally  resolves  upon  V  or  Vy.  The 
secondary  ninth  on  L,  being  extremely  harsh,  is  generally 
avoided. 

The  ninth,  as  well  as  the  seventh,  in  these  chords,  should 
invariably  be  prepared  \  in  other  respects  secondary  ninths  are 
treated  like  Vg,  little  use,  however,  being  made  of  the  inversions. 
These  chords  are  rarely  employed  in  the  minor  mode  on  account 
of  the  augmented  second  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  degrees 
in  the  harmonic  minor  scale. 

¥9+  and  ¥9-,  through  theoreticlaly  primary  ninths,  are 
always  called  dominant  ninths..  The  term  primary  ninth  is  alone 
employed  to  designate  a  chord  which  has  been  chromatically 
changed  from  a  secondary  ninth  to  a  chord  having  the  appearance 
of  a  dominant  ninth,  but  which,  like  a  primary  seventh,  does  not 
induce  a  modulation,  and  is  therefore  a  chromatic  chord. 

The  following  passage  exemplifies  the  use  of  the  two  most 
important  secondary  ninths  in  the  key  of  C,  introduced  sequen- 
tially, and  alternating  with  chords  of  the  seventh. 
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130.  Chords  of  the  ninth,  especially  secondary  ninths, 
offer  the  composer  an  opportunity  to  employ  some  of  the  most 
discordant  combinations  in  the  realm  of  diatonic  harmony. 
These  chords  should,  therefore,  be  used  with  discretion,  for  the 
effect  of  a  progression  does  not  depend  alone  upon  its  correct- 
ness, it  depends  also  upon  its  aptness,  which  is  largely  due  to  a 
pleasing  contrast  in  tone-color.  The  judicious  employment  of 
the  dissonant  element  in  music  can  alone  ensure  the  true  appre- 
ciation of  the  consonant  element. 

In  harmonizing  unfigured  basses  and  melodies,  chords 
of  the  ninth  may  be  introduced  whenever  their  correct  prepara- 
tion and  resolution  can  be  effected.  They  should  not  be 
introduced  at  every  opportunity,  but  should  be  reserved  for 
occasional  use,  once,  or  at  the  most  twice,  in  a  plirase  of  four 
measures,  and  only  then  provided  that  the  progressions  of  the 
vocal  parts  are  natural  and  melodious. 
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SUMMARY. 

§  [19.  Chords  of  the  ninth  generally. 

The  fifth  of  the  chord  is  usually  omitted. 

§  120.  The  constituent  notes  of  ¥9  —  IV,  V,  VI  and  L. 

The  ninth  must  not  be  placed  a  second  above  the  bass,  and 
if  placed  below  the  third,  must  be  prepared. 

§  121.  The  natural  resolution  ofVg. 

Both  the  ninth  and  seventh  fall,  and  the  third  (L)  rises. 

§  122.  The  ninth  treated  as  a  suspension. 

A  frequently  employed  form  of  resolution. 

§  123,  The  chord  of  the  dominant  second  and  seventh. 

The  second,  which  in  this  case  is  not  a  ninth,  rises  to  the 
third. 

§  124.  The  inversions  of  Vg. 

7  4 

The  first,  6,  and  third,  3,  are  chiefly  used. 
5  2 

§  125.  Various  additional  resolutions. 

Stationary,  ornamental  and  exceptional  treatments  of  the 
ninth. 

§  126.  The  principal  chromatic  resolutions. 
To  primary  sevenths  on  I  and  II. 

§  127.  The  best  progressions  to  Vg. 

From  any  triad  which  does  not  contain  L,  except  VI. 

•§  128.  Vg  in  cadences  and  sequences. 

Rarely  employed  in  the  former,  and  in  the  latter  only  when 
the  sequence  is  real. 

§"129.  Secondary  ninths. 

Both  ninth  and  seventh  should  be  prepared.  By  chromatic 
change  these  chords  are  frequently  converted  into 
primary  ninths. 

§  130.  Unfigured  basses  and  melodies. 

Chords  of  the  ninth  may  be  introduced  whenever  their  cor- 
rect preparation  and  resolution  can  be  effected. 
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EXERCISES. 

I. 

i.   Introduce  and  resolve  the  following  chords,  «ndin  each 
case  figure  the  bass  and  give  the  roots. 


*^~  ^2 


(a)          (*)  (0         0')          •(*)  (0 

\         \jp^~^    n    — ~^— H-^-+f~— H-— — -     It-  ^  ~^~~~ 

-&-        •&- 


2.  Write   and  resolve  VQI  in   E;  Vgs  in  A  flat;  Vg1  in  C 
sharp  minor ;  and  Vg3  in  F  minor. 

3.  Criticise   the   distribution  of  the  parts  in  the  following 
chords. 


(a) 


(*) 


(*) 


(d) 


(f) 


..g—     __      —  —      *»  __        ____  K-  _____    Jt-     _____  K  _____ 

~  ^      " 


4.  Resolve  this  chord  in  at  least  six  different 
ways  dia  font  rally,  and  in  two  different  ways  chro- 
matically. 


—&— 
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5.  Introduce  and  resolve  the  secondary  ninth  on  the  super- 
tonic  in  the  key  of  A. 

6.  Write  a  variation  of  the  dominant  sequence,  commencing 
in  the  key  of  E  flat,  employing  primary  sevenths  and  major  ninths- 
and  repeating  the  model  at  least  three  times. 

Add  treble,  alto  and  tenor  parts  to  the  following  basses, 


87 


98 

7- 


6       6 
4 


6   !?9    8 

4     7    - 

3    - 


9. 
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1. 

r8ii-~Tpr=r -rzrzjzr— iz]:  zjrqT  - 


679797      £6  9  9 

7        7  7   £        4  7  7 


7  9  7  66  6     87       25r" 

7       $      5          5    a- 
t 

*  The  positions  of  the  upper  parts  should  be  changed  at  these  beats. 
Clothe  the  following  blank  rhythms  with  harmony,  em- 
ploying the  chords  indicated  by  the  symbols. 

11.  In  D  major. 

12.  In  G  minor. 

9      I    I      1        ll>        1    I      I        III 


V9       I      IV9      V7    VI      117  V93        I1     I        119    V7 

|        I    .     I        i 


VI    IV      V7    -          I 
2    3 

I 

-•- 

I    IV  V9-    IV2     I        II73V71I    119-      V        VHV-6I1 

3+ 


117    V9-  I      II1        I2     V87        I 

13.  Explain  the  difference  between  (a)  a  dominant  and  a 
secondary  ninth ;  (b)  a  primary  and  a  secondary  ninth ;  and  (c) 
a  primary  and  a  dominant  ninth.     Give  examples  in  A  major. 

14.  Analyse   the  harmonic  progressions  in  the  following 
exercise,   giving  the  roots  of  the  chords  and  explaining  the 
character  of  the  resolutions.     Also  write  and  figure  the  bass, 
and  give  the  correct  symbol  for  each  chord. 
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n^~  ^     -&       ?~w   ?  •-  '•  f~     r~ 


, 
I       J      I        !   >.      .  J.        >.  .^. 

^^^igzE-t^F  —  H  —  p-F~j  -----  j  —  f-"E  -----  ^"r 


II. 

Harmonize   the   following    unfigured   basses,  introducing 
chords  of  the  ninth. 


16. 


&£*EiE£  EiEfEt  EfeEfe 


17. 


~I±I3ZtZ±=M 


_ 


^ 
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l--=]=iq=E-=;=--l:-^^— 


a^-gj— gg-b-^BL-rfcrrE^z: 


Harmonize  the  following  melodies,  introducing  chord   of 
the  ninth. 


19. 


20. 

b^-«^-^— c=^n=zrc— d  —  j-cn: 


3— f— 


21. 


:-t--4— i-M— =1— -— »-F-.— ^  -  ^— l-F-i— *-  ^— 9~^'=^~J'- 

Ss^^^a^^^^S^s^E^i 


22. 


t> 
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Clothe  the  following  blank  rhythm  with  harmony,  intro- 
ducing secondary  sevenths  and  secondary  ninths. 

23.  In  E  major. 

24.  In  F  minor. 

! 


\  I      I        !        I 

&—; — 0—1  -m—m 

2$.  Write  a  passage,  regardless  of  rhythm,  in  the  key  of  B, 
introducing  an  example  of  each  of  the  discords  which  have  thus 
far  been  considered,  and  concluding  with  the  '  added  sixth ' 
form  of  the  plagal  cadence. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

THE    DERIVATIVES    OF    V9. 

131.  If,  instead  of  the  fifth,  the  root  is  omitted  from  the 
chord  of  the  dominant  major  ninth,  a  chord  of  the  seventh 
on  the  leading-note  is  obtained;    this   is  called  the  chord  of 
tne  Leading  seventh,  but  it  might  more  properly  be  termed 
the  chord  of  the  Minor  Seventh  on  L. 

Similarly,  if  the  root  is  omitted  from  the  chord  of  the 
dominant  minor  ninth,  a  chord  of  the  seventh  on  the  leading- 
note  of  the  minor  key  is  obtained ;  this  is  called  (from  its  dis- 
tinctive interval)  the  chord  of  the  Diminished  seventh. 

These  chords  are  said  to  be  derivatives  of  the  dominant 
ninth.  The  leading-note  in  each  case  is  regarded  as  the 
nominal  root,  while  the  dominant — the  actual  root — is  said  to 
be  the  generator;  the  term  generator  (see  also  §  90)  signifying 
a  note  from  which  a  chord  is  derived  when  that  note  is  not  em- 
ployed in  the  chord. 

The  symbols  for  these  chords  are  respectively  Ly  and  Lyo. 

THE    LEADING    SEVENTH. 

132.  Ly,  being   a   dominant  discord,   naturally  resolves 
upon  the  tonic  chord.     The  seventh  falls  one  degree;  the  fifth, 
being  diminished,  also  (with  one  exception,  see  §  133,  a)  falls 
one   degree;    the  leading-note  rises  to   the  tonic;    while    the 
third — the  fifth  of  the  generator — alone  is  free.     When  the  third 
is  below  the  seventh,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  consecutive 
perfect  fifths.     The  third  in  this  case  may  either  rise  one  degree, 
doubling  the  third  in  the  tonic  chord,  or  it  may  proceed  to  the 
dominant,  doubling  the  fifth  in  the  tonic  chord.     When  placed 
above  the  seventh  the  third  generally  falls  one  degree. 
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These  consecutive  fifths  are  shown  at  a,  between  the  treble 
and  tenor;  at  b  they  are  avoided  by  the  third  rising;  and  at  c 
by  the  third  falling  to  the  dominant;  at  d,  the  third  being  above 
the  seventh,  the  tonic  chord  appears  with  the  root  doubled. 

(a)  (b)  (c)  (d) 


7  7 

The  seventh  may  be  placed  in  any  part,  but  should  not 
appear  below  the  leading-note  unless  it  '^prepared.  Otherwise 
jt  is  not  necessary  to  prepare  the  seventh,  though,  if  not  pre- 
pared>  it  is  preferable  to  approach  this  note  from  below,  and 
especially  is  this  the  case  if  the  movement  should  be  disjunct. 

133  Ly  has  three  inversions. 

(a)  The  first  inversion,  Ly1,  occurs  on  II,  and  the  gene- 
rator is  a  fifth  below  the  bass-note,  which  in  this  case  rises  one 
degree  to  avoid  the  consecutive  fifths.  The  chord  of  resolution 
is  therefore  I1,  and  in  order  to  avoid  doubling  the  bass  in  this 
chord  the  third  in  Ly1  is  allowed  to  rise  one  degree.  This  is 
the  only  case  in  which  the  fifth  of  the  leading-note  is  allowed 
to  rise  in  the  resolutions  of  Ly  and  its  inversions.  The 
treatment  of  IV  in  this  resolution  may  be  compared  with  the 
treatment  of  IV  in  the  exceptional  resolution  of  Vy*,  as  ex- 
plained in  §  89.  The  fifth  in  this  chord  may  of  course,  if  pre- 
ferred, fall  one  degree  naturally  as  at  aa. 

(b}  The  second  inversion,  Lya,  the  most  popular  of  the 
inversions,  occurs  on  IV,  and  the  generator  is  a  seventh  below 
the  bass-note,  which  falls  one  degree.  The  chord  of  resolution 
is  therefore  once  more  I1. 

(c}  The  third  inversion,  Ly3,  a  chord  not  often  employed, 
occurs  on  VI,  and  the  generator  is  a  ninth  (not  a  second)  below 
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the  bass-note,  which  falls  one  degree.  The  chord  of  resolution 
is  therefore  I2.  The  bass-note  in  Ly«  should  invariably  be 
prepared.  I2  in  this  case  is  usually  treated  as  an  arpeggio  six- 
four,  or  possibly  as  a  passing  six-four,  but  rarely  as  a  cadential 
six-four.  Care  must  be  taken  in  resolving  Ly8  to  avoid  con- 
secutive perfect  fourths  between  the  bass  and  the  part  which 
takes  II. 


134.  The  seventh  in  Ly  and  its  inversions,  like  the  ninth 
in  Vg,  may  be  resolved  while  the  other  notes  of  the  chord 
remain  stationary ;  the  chord  is  then  converted  into  Vy  or  one 
of  its  inversions,  and  is  resolved  accordingly ;  the  third  in  L? 
being  no  longer  restricted  in  its  progression.  This  form  of 
resolution  is  especially  desirable  in  the  case  of  Lv8  which  is  thus 
•changed  to  ¥7  in  root  position,  and  so  a  somewhat  objectionable 
six-four  (I2)  may  be  avoided. 
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135.  L;  (a)  as  a  derivative  of  ¥9,  must  not  be  confused 
with  Loy  (^),  as  a  secondary  seventh,  nor  with  Ho;  (c),  the 
supertonic  seventh,  of  the  minor  mode.  These  three  chords 
which  are  identically  the  same  in  appearance  may  be  readily 
distinguished  by  the  chord  upon  which  they  severally  resolve. 


Furthermore,  L?1  must  not  be  confused  with  IV-6,  the 
chord  of  the  Added  sixth  in  the  minor  mode,  which  (see  §  115) 
in  appearance  is  identically  the  same  as  II071. 

These  chords  are  exemplified  in  the  following  passage. 

P> 


IIo7 


Lo7: 
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IY-6 

a,  the  first  inversion  of  the  supertonic  seventh  in  A  minor; 
resolving  on  the  dominant; 

£,  the  first  inversion  of  the  leading  seventh  in  C  major; 
resolving  on  the  first  inversion  of  the  tonic. 

c,  the  first  inversion  of  the  secondary  seventh  on  the  lead- 
ing-note in  C;  resolving  on  the  mediant;  and 

//,  the  Added  sixth  in  A  minor,  resolving  on  the  tonic. 

The  melody  of  the  above  passage  is  necessarily  somewhat  mo- 
notonous, the  purpose  of  the  example  being  to  introduce  the  four  chords 
each  in  the  same  position. 

The  seventh  in  L7  and  its  inversions  is  often  chromatically 
lowered,  the  chord  then  becomes  a  diminished  seventh,  and  is 
resolved  as  such  on  the  tonic  major  chord. 

THE    DIMINISHED    SEVENTH. 

136.  L/7O,  also  being  a  dominant  discord,  also  naturally 
resolves  upon  the  tonic  chord ;  and  whether  in  root  position  or 
inverted,  this  chord  is  resolved  in  practically  the  same  manner 
as  the  leading  seventh.  The  seventh  in  Lyo,  however,  does 
not  require  preparation  when  it  is  placed  below  the  leading-note. 

The  consecutive  fifths,  (see  a)  to  which  reference  was  made 
in  §  132,  should  still  be  avoided,  notwithstanding  that  the  fifth 
of  the  supertonic  in  the  minor  mode  is  a  diminished  fifth;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  consecutive  fourths  which  are 
liable  to  occur  in  resolving  L-703,  though  as  one  of  the  fourths 
in  this  case  is  augmented,  the  progression  is  perhaps  not 
altogether  objectionable. 

The  effect  of  consecutive  fifths,  one  of  which  is  perfect 
and  the  other  diminished,  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the 
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degree  of  the  scale  upon  which  50  (the  diminished  fifth)  occurs. 
When  50  occurs  upon  L,  preceded  or  followed  by  5+  on  I,  the 
effect  is  not  bad,  provided  that  none  of  the  rules  for  the  resolu- 
tions of  discords  has  been  broken,  as  has  already  been  seen  at 
b,  §  89.  When  50  occurs  upon  II  of  the  minor  mode  and  is 
followed  by  5+  on  I,  the  effect,  generally  speaking  is  bad,  and 
especially  is  this  the  case  if  these  consecutives  occur  between 
the  extreme  parts ;  and  indeed  the  effect  is  almost  equally  bad 
when  this  particular  fifth  is  preceded  by  5+  on  I,  except  alone 
in  approaching  Lyo,  when,  presumably  on  the  ground  that  5  + 
is  foreign  to  the  construction  of  this  chord,  no  bad  effect  can 
arise  from  consecutive  fifths  in  such  progressions. 

The  following  examples,  being  transcriptions  to  the  key  of 
C  minor  of  the  examples  given  in  §  §  132  and  133,  illustrate 
the  natural  resolutions  of  L?o  and  its  inversions. 

_    J?*A_  ^*L-  _J^__         _J_^L- 

~r      ~r      ~*~ 

'      I  I  ! 

, fill.    £^I    £%_   JJL    ^      _  l_    __&..._ 

7777 


t<3  6         54          6  46 

5  3  t2  4 

The  seventh  in  LVO,  just  as  in  L;,  may  be  resolved  while 
the  other  notes  of  the  chord  remain  stationary,  see  example 
§  134.  which  may  be  transcribed  to  the  minor  mode  also. 
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137.  L?o  differs  from  Ly  and  from  other  previously  con- 
sidered chords  in  one  important  particular,  namely,  that  its 
constituent  notes  are  equidistant  \  the  interval  between  each 
successive  third  of  the  chord  being  &*ninor  third.  In  other 
chords  of  the  seventh  the  thirds  vary,  some  being  major  and 
some  minor.  The  following  table  illustrates  the  character  of 
the  thirds  in  the  five  most  important  chords  of  the  seventh. 

3-  3-  3+  3+  3- 

3-  3+  3-  3-  3- 

3+  3-  3-  3-  3- 

V?  117  Hoy  L7  Lyo 

These  intervals  should  be  read  upwards. 

Furthermore,  the  interval  between  -VI  and  L  of  the  minor 
scale,  being  an  augmented  second,  and  consisting  of  three  semi- 
tones, is,  in  point  of  size,  equal  to  a  minor  third ;  L7o,  therefore, 
when  played  in  arpeggio,  consists  of  a  succession,  of  intervals, 
each  of  which  contains  three  semitones.  It  naturally  follows 
then,  if  another  Lyo  (in  another  key)  is  formed  upon  any  sound 
in  a  given  chord  of  L7o,  that  both  chords  will  consist  of  identi- 
cally the  same  sounds.  The  notation  of  the  chords  which  thus 
arise  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  signature  of  the  key  in 
which  each  occurs;  one  or  more  enharmonic  changes  being 
necessary  for  each  new  chord. 

The  chord  at  a,  is  Lyo  in  the  key  of  A  minor,  that  at  b, 
Lyo  in  C  minor ;  if  now,  the  chord  at  b  is  taken  in  its  third 
inversion,  as  at  c,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  chord,  on  the  piano, 
is  identically  the  same  as  the  chord  at  a ;  the  G  sharp  in  the 
latter  chord  becoming  A  flat  by  enharmonic  change. 


(*) 


138.  L7o,  according  to  its  notation,  may  belong  to  four 
entirely  different  minor  keys ;  and  since  there  are  twelve,  and, 
practically  speaking,  only  twelve  different  minor  keys,  it  follows 
that  there  are  three,  and  practically  speaking,  only  three 
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different  chords  of  IYJO  possible  in  music. 

The  attendant  minor  keys  of  any  given  major  key  will 
furnish  these  three  chords,  and  by  enharmonic  changes  each  of 
these  chords  may  be  converted  into  certain  other  minor  keys,  the 
tonics  of  which  (like  the  notes  of  the  chord)  are  a  minor  third 
apart.  These  three  chords,  with  their  enharmonic  changes,  are 
shown  in  the  following  examples,  in  which,  for  convenience, 
they  are  written  in  contracted  form  in  the  treble  stave,  the 
generator  of  each  chord  being  given  in  the  bass  stave.  Though 
apparently  each  chord  here  belongs  to  five  different  keys,  yet 
in  reality  there  are  only  four  entirely  different  keys,  for  the 
chords  at  a  and  e,  in  each  case,  belong  to  keys  which  are 
enharmonic  equivalents.  The  normal  position  of  each  chord  is 

shown  at  c. 

I 
O^  mi.         B  mi.     D  mi.  F  mi.  A1}  mi. 

__.<">.  rf_ (*>   __<?>  ±  .w.  _& ,_  —¥> 


'&)•  r r  r " r j£t    ~ 


mi.         E  mi.         O  mi. 


^=±±^K±===^=t=^==^±=±^ 


-**>- 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  examples,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note,  that  both  the  tonics  and  the  dominants  of  the 
associated  keys  constitute  in  themselves  a  chord  of  the 
diminished  seventh.  Thus  the  tonics  in  example  II — D#,  FjJ, 
A  and  C — form  the  chord  at  <r,in  example  III;  while  the  domi- 
nants in  example  II — C#,  E,  G  and  Bt> — form  the  chord  at  c, 
in  example  I. 

139.  The  key  to  which  any  given  Lyo  belongs  may  be 
found  by  determining  which  note  of  the  chord  is  L,  and  L  may 
be  determined  by  means  of  the  theory  which  is  now  about  to  be 
explained,  the  theory  of  the  sharpest  note, 

Each  degree  of  the  major  mode  possesses  a  certain  relative 
character  of  acuteness  and  gravity,  L  being  the  acutest  and  IV 
the  gravest.  This  feature  will  readily  be  seen  in  the  scales  of 
G  and  F,  respectively,  in  the  former  of  which  L  is  the  only 
sharp  note  present,  and  in  the  latter  IV  the  only  flat  note 
present.  In  the  minor  mode,  L  is  the  acutest  but  VI  the  gravest. 
L  then  being  the  acutest  note  in  both  modes,  and  being  more- 
over the  note  upon  which  L;o  is  formed,  this  theory  is  invariably 
regarded  from  the  sharp,  rather  than  from  the  flat  standpoint. 

Double  sharps  are  evidentally  more  acute  than  single; 
single  sharps  more  acute  than  naturals;  naturals  more  acute 
than  flats ;  and  flats  more  acute  than  double  flats. 

Of  sharps,  the  last  sharp,  according  to  the  major  signature, 
has  the  acutest  character  in  the  key.  Thus,  in  the  key  of  D, 
C  sharp  is  more  acute  then  F  sharp ;  in  the  key  of  A,  G  sharp 
is  more  acute  than  both  F  sharp  and  C  sharp,  and  so  on. 

Of  naturals,  the  most  acute  is  B,  being  L  in  the  key  of  C ; 
the  next  most  acute  is  E  (a  perfect  fifth  below) ;  the  next  A, 
and  so  on,  F  being  the  gravest  of  all  the  naturals. 

Of  flats,  it  may  be  said  that  they  play  a  very  small  part  in 
this  theory,  for  in  only  one  major  key,  and  in  no  minor  at  all, 
is  L  a  flat,  namely  in  C  flat  major;  B  flat  is  however  the  most 
acute  of  all  the  flats,  E  flat  (a  fifth  below)  the  next,  and  so  on. 
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The  value  of  this  theo-y  may  be  tested  by  applying  it  to  the  chords 
in  the  above  examples,  §  138.  The  student  would  do  well  to  write  all 
these  chords,  employing  no  key  signature  but  inserting  the  necessary 
accidentals,  and  then  indicate  the  sharpest  note  (i.e.  L)  in  each  case, 
from  which  the  generator  of  the  chord— always  a  major  third  below  L— 
and  the  key  in  which  the  chord  occurs,  may  readily  be  determined. 

140.  L70  is  frequently  employed  in  the  major  mode,  when 
it  may  be  regarded  as  L?  with  the  seventh  chromatically 
lowered. 

The  following  passage  illustrates  the  various  chromatic 
resolutions  into  major  keys  of  the  diminished  seventh  on  G 
sharp,  the  seventh  in  each  case  resolving  with  a  simple  orna- 
mental device,  while  the  other  notes  of  the  chord  remain 
stationary. 


"  T^l2"        "T"         ^'*~ 
j  J  •         w"v  ^ 
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141.  Although  derived  from  V,  L;  and  Lyo  play  practically 
no  part  whatever  in  cadences.  Reference,  however,  may  here 
be  made  to  a  chord  having  the  appearance  of  L;©2,  which  m:iy 
be  employed  with  good  effect  as  at  a,  but  the  disjunct  move- 
ment in  the  bass  in  this  progression  is  altogether  contrary  to 
the  rules  which  govern  the  resolution  of  Lyo.  This  chord  must 
be  regarded  as  an  ornamental  form  of  the  '  added  sixth,'  b,  the 
third  being  chromatically  lowered,  c,  and  the  fifth  displaced  by 
its  lower  auxiliary  note,  d.  In  the  chord  at  a,  the  fifth  is 
absolutely  displaced.  This  analysis  of  this  exceptional  chord 
justifies  the  *  skip  '  in  the  bass,  and  avoids  the  necessity  of 
applying  to  the  progression  the  somewhat  objectionable  term  — 
license. 

C«)  (!>)  (c)  (d) 


4  666- 

?  5554 


142.  Many  interesting  variations  of  the  dominant  sequence 
may  be  formed  by  the  use  of  Ly  and  Lyo.  A  few  of  these  are 
herewith  appended;  at  #,  the  sequence  is  formed  by  Ly  and 
I  +  ,  this  might  be  varied  by  employing  Lyo  and  I  +  ,  or  Lyo  and 
I-;  at  b,  by  Ly  and  Vy3  ;  at  c,  by  Ly  only;  at  d,  by  L;o  only; 
and  at  e,  by  Ly  chromatically  changing  to  Lyo,  then  resolving 
to  I  +  ,  followed  by  ¥73. 

Other  variations  of  a  similar  character  will  readily  suggest 
themselves,  but,  it  may  here  be  said,  the  possible  variations  of 
the  dominant  sequence  are  absolutely  inexhaustible,  and  this 
will  be  the  more  readily  appreciated  when  suspensions  and 
auxiliary  notes  together  with  the  chromatic  element  in  harmony 
are  added  to  the  chords  which  have  already  been  considered. 
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etc. 


etc. 


-~ ! !_,. lt-4- 


etc. 


<£. 


iTJStr^L 


t>74 
1? 


?7    4 
t>5    t? 


75    - 

143.  The  best  progressions  to  Ly  and  1,70  are  from  those 
major  and  minor  triads  which  do  not  contain  L ;  also  from. 
117  and  Ho?.  The  bass  of  these  chords  (in  whatever  position 
they  occur)  should,  as  a  rule,  be  approached  conjunctly;  if 
approached  disjunctly,  the  leap  should  be  from  the  opposite- 
direction  to  that  in  which  the  bass  of  the  chord  is  about  to 
and  L7o  may  also  be  preceded  by  V  or  ¥7,  the 


move. 
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effect,  however,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  harmonic  pro- 
gression. 

In  harmonizing  unfigured  basses  and  melodies,  L?  and 

Lyo  may  be  frequently  employed  instead  of  V  or  ¥7,  except  at 
cadences,  and  provided,  of  course,  that  the  progression  admits 
of  the  correct  resolution  of  these  discords.  No  definite  rules 
can  well  be  formulated  in  this  connection.  Good  taste,  which 
every  earnest  student  must  strive  to  possess,  will  alone  suggest 
when  these  fundamental  discords  may  be  effectively  introduced. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  discretion  must  be  exercised  in  the  employ- 
ment of  these  chords,  for  the  too  frequent  use  of  one  particular 
kind  of  discord  will  result  in  that  very  monotony  of  tone- 
color,  the  avoidance  of  which  is  the  special  purpose  of  the 
dissonant  element  in  music. 

With  this  chapter  the  subject  of  fundamental  discords  is 
concluded.  Certain  modern  authorities  (since  about  the  year 
1850)  have  advocated  an  extension  of  this  subject  so  as  to  com- 
prise chords  of  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth — chords  formed  by 
the  addition  of  further  thirds  to  those  of  chords  of  the  ninth  ; 
this  theory  of  chord  construction,  however,  which  was  altogether 
unknown  to  the  greatest  masters  of  music  in  the  past,  can  by 
no  means  be  claimed  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  modern 
composer,  or  to  account  for  all  the  progressions  in  modern 
compositions,  and,  therefore,  it  will  not  be  considered  in  the 
present  work. 

The  student  may,  at  this  stage,  read  the  latter  part  of  the 
Preface,  pages  vii  to  xii,  and  he  should  have  but  little  difficulty 
in  following  the  line  of  argument  there  adduced  to  confute 
this  particular  theory. 
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SUMMARY. 

§  131.  The  Leading  (or  Minor)  and  the  Diminished  sevenths 

on  L. 

L,  the  nominal  or  apparent  root  and  V,  the  generator. 
§  132.  The  leading  seventh. 

The  fifth  and  seventh  both  fall,  and  L  rises  ;  if  the  seventh 
is  placed  below  L,  it  should  be  prepared. 

§  133.  The  inversions  of  Ly. 

In  L71  the  bass  rises,  in  Ly2  and  Lys  it  falls. 

§  134.  The  seventh  treated  as  a  suspension. 
The  chord  is  thus  converted  into  Vy. 

§  135.  The  ambiguous  character  of  Ly. 

The  chords,  Ly1,  Loyi,  Hoy*  and  IV-6,  are  identically  the 
same  in  notation,  but  differ  in  resolution. 

§  136.  The  diminished  seventh. 

Lyo  is  treated  practically  the  same  as  Ly,  but  with  no  res- 
triction as  to  the  position  of  the  seventh. 

§  137,  Lyo  as  compared  with  other  chords  of  the  seventh. 
The  constituent  notes  of  Lyo  are  equidistant. 

§  138.  The  enharmonic  treatment  Lyo. 

The  three  and,  practically  speaking  only  three,  Lyo  chords 
in  music. 

§  139.  The  theory  of  the  sharpest  note. 

By  which  may  be  determined  the  key   to  which  Lyo  and 
other  dominant  discords  belong. 

§  140.  The  use  of  Lyo  in  the  major  mode. 

With  illustrative  example  showing  enharmonic  changes. 
§  141.  An  exceptional  treatment  of  Lyo. 

Occasionally  employed  as  a  variation  of  the  plagal  cadence. 

§  142.  The  use  of  Ly  and  Lyo  in  sequences. 

These  chords  are  frequently  employed  in  dominant  (real) 
sequences. 

§  143.  The  best  progressions  to  Ly  and  Lyo, 

From  any  triad  which  does  not  contain  L  ;  also  from  Ily 
and  Hoy. 
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EXERCISES. 

I. 

1.  Write  and  resolve  Ly  (the  leading  seventh)  and  its  inver- 
sions in  the  keys  of  (a)  G  and  (b)  F. 

2.  Write  and  resolve  Lye  (the  diminished  seventh)  and  its 
inversions  in  the  keys  of  (a)  E  minor  and  (b)  D  minor. 

Introduce  and  resolve  the  following  chords. 

3. 

(a)  (b)  (c)  (d) 


TO  PS  * ^ 

:r*z^«:iznTi:zi«:ii 


4. 


a.  — 


5.  Write  and  resolve  Vy,  Ily,  Hoy,  Ly  and  Lyo,  employing 
the  note  E  (third  space  in  the  bass)  in  each  case. 

6.  Figure  and  symbolize  the  following  chords. 
(a)         (b)       (c)         (,J)         (e)         (f)  (g) 

[|§lll?llltlllSI&lP§l|:^?l 
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7.  Complete  the  following  passage  by  inserting  the  chords 
indicated  by  the  symbols  at  the  (vacant)  beats  marked  a,  b,  c, 
etc.,  then  figure  the  passage  throughout. 


I       I 
(a)         (b)         (c)  (d)          (e)    (f) 


(9) 


-*. -4:-m±  — *n  — t_*zi         iZ'EziiEzirtErr^ 
i  I  r    "i  ~ 

L1        L7          117  L7o2      V72  IIoT1  L? 


(J) 


I       ! 


V7   II71       I71  L71  I1     II+7  V7 

8.  Write  a  variation  of  the  dominant  sequence,  commencing 
in  the  key  of  E  flat,  employing  Lyo2  and  I  +  1  alternatively,  ami 
repeating  the  model  at  least  three  times. 

Add  treble,  alto  and  tenor  parts  to  the  following  basses. 
9. 

~~~  ~~~  ~"~ 
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10. 


=b=^  mC=t=^=i-tirfctz 


56  6-6  6 

545 
3   - 


S 

6     6 


=^=t= 
65     4 
43     3 


6       6 


11. 


6     - 
4    - 

2    - 


467 
3 


7         66667      6 5   -  6 

5  4 3  - 


66   6    7 
543 


12. 


76 
5  - 


3^!^=^ 
~~6      87~~  ~~6 

£-  5 

13. 

~4~       4~       6 

3      £2  4 


6  7 


^7          ^/2  />  ^  ^_  ^* 
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14. 


4     3 


5    fl 


Si^^S^^^S^-^^^ir1 

d         4    -  6       [77        "   4    6t>7  767* 

52  -  >  4  a 

Clothe  the  following  blank  rhythms  with  harmony,  employ- 
ing the  chords  indicated  by  the  symbols. 

15.  In  the  key  of  A  flat. 

4     I I l_|_  ! 1_|_  !_   I I 1 I      I I  _  l_ 

4  *  \   '  I   '  I   ' 

I    L72  L71         I1     VI      L73  V7    I    II1          I2      V     I1 

-J  —  J—  j— J-I-J— J—  9—  j—  I-  J  — J-  I   - 

IHVI71!!    V71     I     V    VI          II71  V87  I 

16.  In  the  key  of  C  sharp  minor 
_  i_   !_|      I i_|_l       I       I 

4:    * 

I-  IV-1     L7o3  V7 
I       i       i       I      i 

—9—9 9 V-&- 

I-'IV-illctf1      I2      V7        I- 

17.  Write  L/71  in  the  key  of  F,   and  show  that  it  can  be 
treated  as  four  entirely  different  chords. 

1 8.  The  following  chords,  if  played  on  the  piano,  will  all 
have   the  same  effect.      How   do   you   account  for  this  fact? 
Name  the  key  and  give  the  generator  of  each  chord. 


9 9-     —& • 

I-  L7o   I-      L701     I-1 


i       I 

—  & 9 

Ho1  L7o2 
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19.  Define  the  term  enharmonic;  and  show  that  the  keys 
with  three  sharps  and  three  flats,  both  major  and  minor,  may  be 
severally  connected  by  the  enharmonic  treatment  of  L7o. 


20.  Show  that  this  chord  may  be  con- 
verted into  V?  in  four  different  keys,  if  each 
note  in  turn  is  lowered  a  semitone  (diatonic 
or  chromatic  as  the  case  may  be),  and  if  cer- 
tain enharmonic  changes  (where  necessary) 
are  introduced. 


II. 


Harmonize  the  following  unfigured  basses  and  melodies, 
introducing  L7  (and  occasionally  Lyo)  in  the  major  exercises, 
and  L7o  (alone)  in  the  minor. 


21. 


22. 


23. 
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24. 


25. 


26. 


i — c~  — czi^in 

~t_a2_0_*_j     ?.-•—* — 


~t:~h — ' — ~ _\.~&~ 


27. 


lS=i3EiE§^EEiEe|Ei§ 


28. 

I £i  ^2 ^? ^C_^_  ^r4 .^t  ^i I 
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29. 


30. 


31. 

-S-Jf- 


32. 


Clothe  the  following  blank  rhythms  with  harmony,  intro- 
ducing the  chords  indicated  by  the  symbols. 
33.  In  the  key  of  E. 

.  f«;  (*>)  (c)  (d) 


L7 


L71  VI71 


L7* 


L7 
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34.  In  the  key  of  F  minor. 

(a)  (b)  (c) 


L7o 


(d)  (e)  (f) 

!       I     I    I     !       I     I         I     i       I       1    t     1        II 

--  ^  -  9-9-\&  -  «—  •—  ]-•—  •  -  •  -  •—\-&—.  --  II 

L7o  L71  II071 

35.  Compose  a  double  chant   (or  hymn-tune)  introducing 
with  good  effect  at  least  one  enharmonic  change  of  Lyo. 

36.  Write  a  passage  of  harmony  in  the  key  of  A  minor, 
introducing  examples  of  the  fundamental  discords  which  have 
so  far  been  considered;  and  making  at  least  one  modulation  to 
an  attendant  key. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

SIMPLE    SUSPENSIONS. 

144.  A  suspension  is  the  name  given  to  a  discord  formed 
by  the  holding  over  or  prolongation  of  a  note  from  one  chord 
to  which  it  belongs  into  another  to  which  it  does  not  belong; 
this — the  dissonant  note — is  then  resolved  by  rising  or  falling 
(usually  the  latter)  one  degree  to  the  note  to  which  it  would  have 
proceeded  directly  had  it  not  been  held  over. 

It  has  already  been  stated  (§  122)  that  the  notes  imme- 
diately above  and  below  any  given  note  are  called,  respectively, 
its  upper  and  lower  auxiliary  notes,  and  that  a  suspension  is 
the  temporary  displacement  of  a  note  by  one  of  these  auxiliary 
notes.  If  the  upper  auxiliary  note  is  employed  it  is  called  a 
falling  suspension,  if  the  lower,  a  rising  suspension.*  The 
auxiliary  note  must  be  heard  in  the  same  part  in  the  preceding 
chord,  that  is  to  say,  the  suspension  must  be  prepared,  and  it  is 
customary,  though  not  necessary,  for  the  note  of  preparation 
to  be  tied  to  the  auxiliary  note,  so  that  a  suspension  frequently 
takes  the  form  of  a  syncopation.  The  auxiliary  or  displacing 
note  is  called  the  suspending  note;  the  note  which  is  displaced 
and  about  which  (until  it  is  heard)  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  feeling 
of  suspense,  is  called  the  suspended  note ;  while  the  suspending 
and  the  suspended  notes  taken  together,  constitute  the  suspen- 
sion. 

*  Rising-  suspensions  have  been  called,  by  some  authors,  'Retar- 
dations,' but  to  the  use  of  this  term  in  this  connection  there  are  some 
objections  ;  it  is  not  only  unnecessary  to  employ  an  entirely  different 
name  for  discords,  which  to  all  intents  and  purposes  are  practically  the 
same  as  suspensions,  but  in  the  present  instance  it  even  leads  to  confu- 
sion, for  the  term  '  retardations '  is  now  employed  by  many  authorities 
to  designate  certain  discords  of  another  character,  which,  sometimes 
called  'driving-'  or  'lag-g-ing-'  notes,  will  be  duly  considered  in  chapter 
XVIII. 
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As  falling-  suspensions  are  much  more  frequently  used  than  rising 
suspensions,  the  term  '  falling '  is  generally  omitted,  being  understood, 
just  as  the  term  ' major'  is  generally  omitted,  being  understood,  when 
referring  to  major  scales  and  major  common  chords.  The  term  '  rising,' 
however,  must  not  be  omitted  in  the  case  of  a  rising  suspension. 

Although  suspensions  were  in  use,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  more  than  a 
century  prior  to  the  establishment  of  fundamental  discords,  nevertheless 
it  is  customary  to  treat  of  these  chords  in  the  order  adopted  in  the 
present  work.  A  reason  for  so  doing  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  Vy  is 
more  frequently  employed  at  the  present  day,  and  at  the  same  time  its 
treatment  is  more  readily  understood  by  the  average  student,  than 
discords  formed  by  suspensions.  The  historical  influence  of  these 
chords  is  still  felt  in  strict  counterpoint,  in  which  suspensions  and,  more- 
over, certain  forms  of  auxiliary  notes  are  freely  employed,  while  the  use 
of  Vy  and  indeed  of  all  forms  of  fundamental  discords  is  absolutely 
forbidden. 

When  only  one  note  in  a  chord  is  displaced  it  is  called  a 
single  suspension,  when  two  or  three  notes  are  displaced  they 
are  called  respectively  double  and  triple  suspensions.  Quad- 
ruple suspensions  are  possible  in  five-part  harmony,  and  even 
quintuple  suspensions  in  six-part  harmony. 

145.  Before  this  somewhat  complicated  subject  is  con- 
sidered in  detail,  a  few  of  the  most  frequently  employed 
suspensions  will  be  exemplified.  These  occur  in  connection 
with  the  principal  resolution  of  Vy,  as  shown  at  a.  At  ^,  this 
progression  is  varied  by  the  employment  of  a  suspension  in  the 
treble ;  at  r,  by  the  employment  of  a  suspension  in  the  alto; 
the  single  suspensions  at  b  and  c,  are  combined  at  d,  forming  a 
double  suspension ;  another  form  of  double  suspension  is  shown 
at  <?,  where  a  rising  suspension  is  introduced  in  the  tenor;  while 
at/,  the  three  upper  parts  are  all  suspended,  forming  a  triple 
suspension. 

The  D  in  the  treble  in  Vy  at  b,  is  the  note  of  preparation, 
it  is  tied  to  D  (the  suspending  note)  which  duly  falls  to  C  (the 
suspended  note),  the  D  and  C  thus  forming  the  suspension 
The  other  suspensions  in  the  above  examples,  it  will  be  seen, 
are  similarly  treated. 
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(fl)  (h^  (c)  00^ 

I  I  ~*^~^~T~   -f2^(:2-j5'- 

I  !  i  I 


—0-^-*-—0-*r—          &— 


g:=f_F-:   E~^i£ir-^^SES3E~E^^3EFE^ 


-±=:Ei^.- 

798 


^U  ^(O 

izi^^Ez^z^ZB—^EEZ^ii^z 

i  - — ~j    | 


9    8 
4    3 


!      I 


J  J- 


9    8 

7 


9 

7     8 
4     3 


The  figures  employed  to  represent  suspensions  are  placed 
horizontally.  In  reading  these  figures  it  is  necessary  to  insert 
the  word  '  to  '  between  them;  thus,  the  discord  at  <r,  is  said  to 
be  a  four-to-three  suspension ;  and  that  at  <f,  a  nine-four-to- 
eight-three  suspension.  By  this  plan  the  difference  between 
figures  placed  perpendicularly  and  figures  placed  horizontally 
under  a  bass-note  is  clearly  expressed. 

146.  The  symbols  employed  for  suspensions  are  formed 
by  placing  the  figure  which  represents  the  suspended  note  under 
the  Roman  numeral  indicating  the  root  of  the  chord,  this  figure 
being  preceded  by  a  small  dash  pointing  upward  or  downward^ 
according  to  the  character  of  the  suspension. 

When  the  suspension  occurs  in  the  bass,  the  dash  is  placed 
before  the  Roman  numeral. 

The  names  of  the  suspensions  in  the  above  example  (§  145) 
together  with  their  symbols  are  as  fellows : — 
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(b)  I  The  tonic  chord  with  the  octave  suspended. 

'8 

(c)  I  The  tonic  chord  with  the  third  suspended. 

T3 

(d}l  The  tonic  chord  with  the  octave  and  third  suspended. 
8 
'3 

(e)     I  The  tonic  chord  with  the  octave  doubly  suspended. 

18 

( / )     I  The  tonic  chord  with  the  octave  doubly  suspended  and 
18         the  third  suspended. 

T3 

147.  Since  a  common  chord  contains  three  different  notes, 
to  each  of  which  two  auxiliary  notes  are  attached,  there  are 
theoretically  possible  as  many  as  six  single  suspensions ;  these 
as  they  occur  in  the  chord  of  C  (in  rcct  position),  are  outlined 
in  the  following  example. 

V  -&-  -<$>-  '  -<9-'          ~     -&-  -&-  ^?~ 

98  78  65  45  43  23 

Of  the  above,  the  98  and  43  are  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant; the  78  is  only  employed  when  the  auxiliary  note  moves  a 
semitone;  the  65  usually  occurs  in  the  treble  only;  the  23  also 
usually  occurs  in  the  treble  only,  but  comparatively  speaking  it 
is  rarely  used;  the  45  is  very  rarely  used  as  a  single  suspension, 
the  figure  4  (the  only  figure  indicative  of  a  suspending  note 
which,  it  will  be  seen,  occurs  twice)  almost  invariably  suggesting 
a  falling  suspension. 

These  suspensions,  with  special  reference  to  the  98  and  43,  will  now 
be  considered  as  they  occur  in  connection  with  the  common  chord  and 
its  inversions  ;  in  the  chapter  following  they  will  be  considered  in  com- 
bination with  one  another,  and  in  connection  with  fundamental  discords, 
reference  also  will  be  made  to  certain  exceptional  and  ornamental  reso- 
lutions, etc. 

The  subject  of  suspensions,  it  may  be  said,  has  never  been  treated 
exhaustively,  and  probably  never  will  be  so  treated.  The  student  must 
endeavour  to  grasp  the  general  principles  upon  which  these  discords 
are  introduced,  and  having  accomplished  this,  must  rest  satisfied,  for 
the  real  object  of  author  and  teacher  alike  may  then  be  said  to  have 
been  attained. 
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148.  The  following  rules  regarding  the  treatment  of  sus- 
pensions should  be  committed  to  memory : 

I.  A  progression  which  is  incorrect  without  suspensions,  is 

equally  incorrect  if  suspensions  are  introduced. 
II.  Suspensions  must  be  prepared,  that  is  to  say,  the  suspend- 
ing note  must  be  heard  in  the  same  part  in  the  pre- 
ceding chord. 

III.  The  note  of  preparation,  when  tied  over,  should  be  of 

equal  value  with,  or  of  greater  value  than,  the  sus- 
pending note;  when  not  tied  over,  it  may  be  of 
lesser  value. 

IV.  The  suspending  note  should,   as  a   rule  occur   on  the 

accented  part  of  the  measure;  in  slow  tempo,  how- 
ever, suspensions  may  often  be  introduced  upon  any 
beat. 

V.  The  suspended  note  must  not  be  heard  in  another  part 
simultaneously  with  the  suspending  note,  except  under 
the  following  conditions : 

(a)  If  the  octave  of  the  root  is  suspended,  the  octave  may 

also  be  heard  a  ninth  (or,  in  the  case  of  a  rising  sus- 
pension, a  seventh)  or  more  below  the  suspending 
note,  but  not  a  second  below,  and  in  no  case  above.* 

(b)  If  the  root  is  suspended  in  the  bass,  the   octave  may 

be  heard  in  any  part  above,  if  approached  con- 
junctly  and  by  contrary  motion. 

(c)  Occasionally  in   the  first  inversion  of  the    common 

chord,  and  frequently  in  the  second,  the  octave  of 
the  bass  is  suspended,  in  these  and  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  figure  9  occurs,  the  note  thus  represented 
must  be  placed  a  ninth  or  more,  and  never  a  second, 
•  above  the  bass. 

*  One  modern  authority,  and  one  alone,  it  is  believed,  allows  the 
octave  of  the  root  to  be  heard  above  the  suspension,  provided  it  is 
approached  conjunctly  and  by  contrary  motion  ;  this,  however,  is  a 
questionable  license  in  any  case,  and  the  student  is  advised  not  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  especially  at  examinations. 
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149    The  complete  figuring  for  the  98  suspension     is 
9  8 
5  - :  it  is,  however,  often  necessary  to  omit  the  fifth,  in  which 

case  the  third  or  the  octave  must  be  doubled. 

The  short  dashes  used  in  connection  with  the  figures  in  suspensions 
are  lines  of  continuation,  and  must  not  be  confused  with  the  sign  em- 
ployed for  the  term  minor,  which  in  fact  is  never  used  in  figuring  chords, 
but  only  in  symbolizing  them. 

The  98  suspension  /  I\  has  already  been  illustrated  at  br 

\»8/  . 
§  145,  where  the  fifth  in  I  was  omitted;  in  order  to  include  the 

fifth  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  B,  (L,  in  the  tenor)  down  to 
G.  If  Vy1  is  employed,  instead  of  Vy,  I  will  naturally  be  com- 
plete, as  at  a,  in  the  following  example;  at  b,  the  suspension  is 
placed  in  the  tenor,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  the  root  is  not 
heard  above  the  suspending  note,  hence  it  is  necessary  to  take 
the  treble  up  to.  E,  doubling  the  third  at  I ;  at  c,  the  suspension 
is  placed  in  the  alto,  and  here  it  is  necessary  to  take  B  (in  the 
tenor)  down  to  G,  for  C,  a  second  below  the  suspending  note,, 
would  be  incorrect. 

(a)  (b)  (c) 


~~~~~     ~~  ~~'~~ 


6  98  798  7  98 

5 

150.  The  first   inversion  of  the  98  suspension  /  ll\  is 

76  V'8  / 

figured  76,  the  complete  figuring  being  3  _.      The  best  note  to 

double,  as  a  rule,  is  the  third,  though  sometimes  the  bass  is 
doubled,  and  occasionally  (see  d]  the  root.  In  this  inversion 
jt  is  generally  best  to  place  the  suspension  in  the  treble. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  significance  of 
the  figure  7  in  this  chord  and  in  chords  of  the  seventh.     Whenr 
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7  is  immediately  followed  by  6,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing examples,  the  fifth  of  the  bass  is  altogether  foreign  to  the 
-chord;  while  in  chords  of  the  seventh  the  fifth  is  an  essential 
note,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  frequently  omitted  in 
four-part  harmony. 

The  76  suspension  occurs  in  perhaps  its  most  natural  form 
in  resolving  Vy1,  as  at  d\  there  is  no  objection  in  this  case,  it 
may  be  said,  to  the  C  in  the  tenor,  as  it  is  not  only  the  root  of 
the  chord,  but  is  also  a  ninth  below  the  suspending  note ;  and, 
moreover,  is  approached  conjunctly  from  the  leading-note; 
some  authorities,  however,  object  to  the  presence  of  this  C,  and 
prefer  that  the  tenor  should  fall  to  G  (doubling  the  third,  or 
rise  to  E  (doubling  the  bass),  in  both  cases  involving  disjunct 
movement  from  B — the  leading-note;  others  exemplify  this 
suspension  as  at  ^,  with  the  bass  moving  disjunctly.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  progressions  such  as  that  at  ft  where  besides 
the  consecutive  fifths  between  the  alto  and  tenor,  there  are  also 
consecutive  octaves  in  effect  between  the  treble  and  tenor ;  these 
may  be  corrected  by  taking  the  tenor  either  down  to  G  or  up 
to  E  for  the  second  chord,  or  by  writing  the  alto  and  tenor 
parts  as  at  g. 

The  76  suspension  on  II,  when  resolving  on  I  or  I1,  is 
regarded  as  the  incomplete  form  of  V72,  (see  §  90). 

(d)  (e)  (f)  (g) 

-i — i-r.-.j^r^-i — I- 


76 


7     6 


151.  The  second  inversion  of  the  98  suspension  /  F\  is 

6-  Vs  / 

£gured  5  4.     As  this  is  really  a  six-four  chord,  it  is  customary 
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to  double  the   bass-note,   while  the  suspension  itself  is  again 
generally  placed  in  the  treble. 

The  most  popular  use  of  this  chord  is  in  connection  with 
the  cadential  six-four,  as  at  h,  the  chord  of  introduction  in  which 
case  must  not  be  either  V  or  Vy,  or  indeed  any  chord  which 
contains  L.  When  preceded  by  V,  the  suspension  may  be 
treated  as  at  *  or  /,  the  chord  in  each  of  these  cases  being  a 
pedal  six-four ;  the  concluding  measures  of  the  example  at  j 
show  the  natural  continuation  of  the  progressions  at  h  and  i. 


& 


152.  The  third  inversion  of  the  98  suspension  occurs 
when  the  root  of  the  chord  is  suspended  in  the  bass.  The 
figuring  usually  employed  for  this  suspension  is  4-,  although  the 

complete  figuring  4  -  is  occasionally  employed,  especially  when 

the  presence  of  the  octave  of  the  root  is  desired.  Another 
form  of  figuring  for  (single)  suspensions  in  the  bass,  adopted  by 
some  authorities,  though  not  in  general  use,  is  to  place  an 
oblique  dash  under  the  suspending  note,  the  dash  signifying  that 
this  note  is  to  be  harmonized  with  the  notes  of  the  succeeding 
chord,  see  /. 

The  most  natural  position  of  this  suspension  (f  I)  occurs  in 
resolving  Vy2,  as  at  k;  or,  if  preferred,  Vy2  may  be  employed 
in  its  incomplete  form  (L1)  as  at  /,  where  the  use  of  the  oblique 
dash  is  exemplified;  some  authorities  (again)  object  to  the 
presence  of  C — the  inverted  root — and  prefer  that  B  should 
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fall  to  G  as  at  m\  if,  however,  B  were  placed  in  the  treble  it 
would  have  to  rise  to  E,  for  falling  to  G  would  result  in  some- 
what  objectionable  hidden  consecutive  fifths  between  the 
extreme  parts. 


153-  The   complete   figuring   for  the  43   suspension  is 
8  — 

5  -;  it  is,  however,  often  necessary  to  omit  the  fifth,  in  which 
4  3 

case  the  octave  is  doubled ;  the  third  must  never  be  doubled. 
This  suspension  /  I\  has  already  been  illustrated  in  connec- 


tion  with  the  perfect  cadence,  at  c,  §  145,  where  the  fifth  in  I 
was  omitted;  to  include  the  fifth  in  I,  the  fifth  in  ¥7  may  be 
omitted  at  at  0,  in  the  following  example.  The  43  suspension 
is  also  frequently  employed  in  connection  with  the  plagal 
cadence  as  at  b.  The  suspension  itself  may  be  freely  employed 
in  any  part;  at  c,  it  occurs  in  the  treble,  and  at  d,  in  the  tenor, 
with  Vy1  and  V;2,  respectively,  as  the  chords  of  preparation. 

''     J^L     _j_  (b}—          -(c)—          ((1}— 


43        643        4         43 
5  3 
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154.  The  first  inversion  of  the  43  suspension  ('I1)  is 

5  - 

figured  2  -,  and  either  of  the  notes  represented  by  these  figures 

may,  as  a  rule,  be  doubled. 

"Phis  chord  frequently  occurs  in  resolving  Vy3,  as  at  <?; 
instead  of  the  figures  the  oblique  dash  may  be  employed  as  at 
/,  where  the  chord  of  preparation  is  IV  ;  the  third  of  the  root 
is  sometimes  added  to  the  chord  as  at  g,  the  effect,  however,  is 
somewhat  harsh,  and  unless  it  is  justified  by  the  context,  it  is 
preferable  to  double  either  the  fifth  or  the  second  of  the  bass; 
at  //,  is  shown  the  octave  of  the  bass  in  I1  suspended;  this  chord 

/  ll\  though  also  somewhat  harsh,  is  less  so  than  that  at  r. 
\t3 


~  ~  ~~~  ~  ~~  ~ 


«  —  «  >0/Q  X3  /->  .^j 

_  G*_  _  \L_°L  __  G    f?~\L~G's*        "  ~     _  L         __  U  -E;  _  L  _  — 


-G-        -&-    _        _<^_   J&-_ 


22- 

155.  The  second  inversion  of  the  43  suspension  is  figured 
4  _•  As  this  is  really  a  six-four  chord  it  is  customary  to  'double 
the  bass-note;  while  the  suspension  itself  may  again  occur  in 
any  part. 

This  chord  /  P\  is  exemplified  at  i,  in  connection  with  a 

cadential  six-four;  at/,  with  a  passing  six-four;  and  at  k,  a  pedal 
six-four.  In  the  passing  six-four,  /,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
suspension,  for  the  first  time  in  these  examples,  occurs  on  an 
unaccented  beat. 
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156.  The  78  suspension,  the  most  important  of  the  rising 
suspensions,  naturally  occurs  on  I  ;  it  may  also  occur  on  IV  of 
the  major  mode,  and  VI  of  the  minor.  In  all  cases  the  seventh 
must  rise  a  semitone,  and  not  a  tone  ;  the  seventh  must,  therefore, 
invariably  be  a  major  interval,  the  minor  seventh,  as  has  been 
seen  in  connection  with  fundamental  discords,  having  a  tendency 
to  resolve  by  failing  one  degree. 

78 

The  complete  figuring  for  the  7  8  suspension  is  5  -  ;  it  is 

3~ 

however,  often  necessary  to  omit  the  fifth,  in  which  case  the 
third  or  the  octave  must  be  doubled.  The  suspension  itself 
may  occur  in  any  part,  but  it  most  frequently  occurs  in  the 
treble. 

The  root  position  of  this  chord  /  I\  is  shown  at  a  ;  the  first 


inversion  at  b  ;  the  second  at  c  •  and  with  the  suspension  in  the 
bass  at  d.  In  the  first  inversion,  £,  some  authorities  object  to 
the  presence  of  the  root  (C),  here  in  the  tenor,  and  would  prefer 
either  G  (doubling  the  third)  or  E  (doubling  the  bass),  but  as 
in  the  case  of  the  76  suspension  (§  150,  d,}  there  is  no  valid 
objection  to  the  presence  of  this  note.  The  progression  at  c, 
is  of  rare  occurrence  ;  that  at  d,  may  be  varied  by  taking  the 
treble  either  up  to  E  or  down  to  G,  if  the  presence  of  the  root 
(C)  is  not  desired. 
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(a) 


157-  The  t35  suspension,  the  complete  figuring  for  which 

8  - 
is  6  5,  usually  occurs  on  I  and  V  only.  It  is  customary  tc  double 

3  — 
the  bass  in  this  chord,  while  the  suspension  itself  is  almost 

invariably  confined  to  the  treble  part. 

The  root  position  of  this  chord  /  I\  is  shown  at  a ,  the  chord 


U) 


of  preparation  being  IV;  in  place  of  IV,  Vg  may  also  be  em- 
ployed with  good  effect ;  the  first  inversion  is  shown  at  £,  the 
chord  of  preparation  being  L7',  it  is  necessary  in  this  case  to 
let  the  bass  rise  one  degree,  in  order  to  avoid  the  effect  of  con- 
secutive fifths ;  the  second  inversion  with  the  suspension  in  an 
upper  part  is  shown  at  c,  and  with  the  suspension  in  the  bass, 
at  d;  the  progression  at  dt  it  may  be  said,  is  of  very  rare 
occurrence. 
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158.  The  23  suspension  is,  comparatively  speaking,  rarely 
employed,  and  more  particularly  in  any  form  other  than  in  root 

8  - 
position.     The  complete  figuring  for  this  chord  is  5  -.     Care 

must  be  taken  not  to  confuse  the  significance  of  the  figure  2 
with  that  of  the  figure  9;  the  9  naturally  falls  while  the  2 
naturally  rises.  This  suspension  usually  occurs  on  I  and  V 
only,  the  suspension  itself  being  employed  almost  exclusively 
in  the  treble. 

The  root  position  of  this  chord  /I  \  is  shown  at  a,  the  chord 


of  preparation  being  V  ;  Vy  in  this  case  would  not  be  practicable, 
as  it  would  be  incorrect  for  the  third  (the  note  upon  which  the 
seventh  resolves)  to  be  present  in  one  part  while  it  was  sus- 
pended in  another.  At  b,  the  first  inversion  of  this  chord  is 
shown,  and  at  c,  the  second  inversion,  the  chords  of  preparation, 
V7a  and  Ily  x  respectively,  being  perhaps  the  most  effective 
chords  available  for  this  purpose.  At  d,  is  shown  the  octave  of 
the  bass  in  I1  suspended  by  the  note  below;  this  chord,  how- 
ever, being  somewhat  harsh,  is  rarely  employed. 


.          -&-     -&-  d      -& 

— n-^  -£—&_ -~ • — ~ • 


234         7    -          656          478 
3         4-  44-  26- 

159.  The  45  suspension,  the  complete  figuring  for  which 
8  - 

is  4  5,  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  on  account  of  its  peculiar  harsh- 
ness. This  discord,  nevertheless,  must  be  duly  considered,  as 
it  plays  a  certain  part  in  connection  with  combined  suspensions, 
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and  becomes  even  still  more  important  when  the  chromatic 
element  is  introduced  into  harmony.  To  avoid  unnecessary  and 
extreme  harshness,  when  this  chord  is  employed,  the  suspension 
itself  should  be  placed  in  the  treble,  and  the  other  parts, 
especially  the  inner  parts,  should  move  as  smoothly  as  possible. 

The  root  position  of  this  chord  /  I\  is  shown  at  a,  the  chord 


of  preparation,  LI,  admitting  of  conjunct  movement  in  all 
parts.  At  b,  the  first  inversion  of  this  chord  is  shown  ;  at  t,  the 
second  inversion;  and  at  d,  the  suspension  occurs  in  the  bass; 
and  although  there  is  no  disjunct  movement  in  any  of  these 
progressions,  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  the  effect  of  the  discord  is 
such  that  the  progression  is  barely  tolerable. 

_(ci)  (b)  (c)  (d) 

^E^^^^Sl^-^^^§^^ 

*    /^  *       'ii — ^ — r~ — >a         ~n    ^.     r    ^    ^ 


454          6-6         78          6         9- 
323  6-57 

4    -  5     - 


1 60  The  suspensions  which  have  so  far  been  considered 
have  all  been  illustrated  in  the  key  of  C  major,  but  the  examples 
may  in  every  case  be  transcribed  into  the  key  of  C  minor,  for 
the  possible  suspensions  in  connection  with  the  tonic  chord  are 
equally  available  in  both  modes.  Many  of  the  above  suspen- 
sions may  also  be  employed  in  connection  with  other  chords; 
in  the  minor  mode,  however,  suspensions  such  as  the  43  on  IV, 
and  the  98  on  VI,  must  be  avoided  on  account  of  the  augmented 
second  which  exists  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  degrees  of 
of  this  mode. 
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SUMMARY. 

§  144.  A  suspension  defined. 

A  form  of  discord   arising1  from  the   temporary  displace- 
ment of  a  consonant  note. 

§  145.  Suspensions  exemplified. 

The  note  of  preparation,  the  suspending  note  and  the  sus- 
pended note. 

§  146.  Symbols. 

The  marks,  *  and  i,  indicate  respectively  falling  and  rising 
suspensions. 

§  147.  The  six  single  suspensions. 

The  9  8  and  4  3  are  the  most  important. 

§  148.  Rules  for  the  treatment  of  suspensions. 
These  should  be  committed  to  memory. 

§  149.  The  9  8  suspension. 
§  150.     "76 

§151.     «    6-         . 


§  152. 

t<    4  - 

2    - 

§153- 

"    43 

§i54- 

«    5  - 

2    - 

§155- 
§i56. 

«    7  6 

4  ~ 

§157- 

"    65 

§158- 

"    23 

§  i59« 

"         A      " 

4  o 

160.  Suspensions  in  the  minor  mode. 

These  are  practically  the  same  as  the  suspensions  in  the 
major  mode,  except  that  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the 
interval  of  the  augmented  second  (VI  to  L)  between  the 
suspending  and  the  suspended  notes. 
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EXERCISES, 
i.  Complete  the  following  progressions. 


~(?   r      HIK  «    u 2?_     j  it  ff   c    ^-  rife    ^r    r     <^' 

"P Ll_^_- -iT^-p. L n      •  "ti      L' - CEl-_"Ll L 

798          66-  643          4          76 

545  2 


778 


2.  Write  a  chord  of  preparation,  and  harmonize  the  follow 
ing  suspensions.     In  each  case  give  the  symbol 


_(£> 

1"3        7  8 


(0 


(«) 


II        CD»  2  _  _i  _  _  & 

7  ^  —  •^  ~ 


7  6 


7  6 
4  - 


5     - 
2      - 


(/) 


4      - 
2     - 


___  __  __ 


6- 
54 


98 
6- 
4  - 


98 
6- 


6- 
56 


By  transposing-  each  of  the  above  bass-notes  a  minor  third  lower 
and  at  the  same  time  retaining-  the  same  key  signature,  these  suspen- 
sions may  be  worked  in  the  relative  minor  keys.  The  leading-note  at 
b  and  aty  will  each  require  an  accidental. 
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3.  Write,  in  the  key  of  A,  the  98  suspension  and  its  inver- 
sions. 

4.  Write,  in  the  key  of  E  flat,  the  43  suspension  and  its 
inversions. 

5.  Complete  the  following  passage  by  introducing  at  a,  b, 
c,  etc.,  the  chords  indicated  by  the  symbols. 

0.-S      -j :_1 J j         . l-l-i-p r 


(«) 


(d) 


'8 


IV 

»8 


(f) 


t  j  y 

T3 

6.  Exemplify  (a)  in  the  key  of  A  flat  and  (b)  in  the  key  of 
C   sharp   minor,    the   suspensions    indicated   by  the    following 
symbols. 

(«)        W         W         (0         W  (/) 

IV;          II1;          I2;           »Vi  ;          I1;  VI. 

'8            *8                t3                                48  '5 

7.  Prepare  and   resolve  the   following   suspensions,   (a)  in 
the  key  of  E,  and  (b)  in  the  key  of  F  minor. 

(a)            (b)            (c}            (d}            (e)  (/) 

76;         5  -;         6  -;         76;         4  -;     and  9   8. 

2-;         54           4-           2-  6- 
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8.  Figure  the  bass  of  the  following  passage,  and  symbolize 
the  chords. 


,. 


II 


! 
J- 


r— ^^=^f^=fp=f^^=^= ===e===i 

^£^3EeEJ=E^:^i3E^=^ejl 

i  s^iv       i    p      •&- 


=?^*xrr^=:==  ^^ 


Add  treble,  alto  and  tenor  parts  to  the  following  basses. 
9. 


6       98      43       65 
4  3 


76     5  - 
4  -     43 


10. 


436          98  65 

4     3 


^-^ 

5 
2 


2? 

436 


6-7 
543 


4    3 
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11. 


65 


43         6 


5  -2- 


'98- 


4        76        4        43 
2  3 


6        6-5  67    78- 
54-3- 


1  -K- 1 — _ — I a — I &— 1 —|    -  

t-'-i^EbtEtE^EEH^EEEEiEE.^ 

1    -4          5-7          98743 
2-2          2    - 


6          986          986          98  6  J7      4  3   4^" 
£555  tt 


5-5    ^        4  •-          6          8   -   -   7        98 
2-2-          2-  76-5 

4    -   3    - 
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14. 

<5        43        98  6      43        98    6         48   b    7     7 


u-"1 


76  7 

4     -          65 

£    - 


16. 

3£sFtE3E 


^E3zEEEE*E^; 

4  £3  6 


£— :i:i=£—  :op£ziz5=LT=iiz=pq 

%=EE£=E^=3E?=3E 


436          98 


65*6 


4     - 
2     - 


767        iI7     8 


656  £6        4398       5-  £6  4  £3 

8     -          4  2-4 

3  3 


5     6 


6       87 

5    a- 
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18. 


Z...AJ. |_ _| 1 | . ^ J 1 1 1 ) J = 

— A---\-\—^. m _j J_ *•—& J  — I U — * E- — 


76     6     7  1*6         6  -£4  Jo  6  £6      4  3  7     65    7 
4£3  2  4  4-3 

3 


43656 
4  3 


43      6436        43     64  £3  6 


-*-         x x 

98  7        4365 


7 
6-5 


4365 
4  3 


19.  Re- write  Ex.  i,  page  56,  introducing  single  suspensions 
in  root  position.* 

20.  Re-write  Ex.  4,  page  82,  introducing   inversions  of 
single  suspensions.* 

*  The  melody  given  in  this  exercise  may  be  changed,  if  it  is  desired 
to  introduce  suspensions  in  the  treble. 

The  student  may  also  re-write  and  add  suspensions  to  the  majority 

of  the  exercises  on  figured  basses  at  the  end  of  chapters  VI   VII   VIII 
IX  and  X. 

Special  exercises  on  the  harmonization  of  unfigured  basses  and 
melodies  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  chapter  XVI.  For  practice  in 
writing  single  suspensions,  the  student  may  take  the  exercises  on  un- 
figured basses  and  melodies  (under  part  II)  at  the  end  of  chapters  VIII. 
IX  and  X. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

COMPOUND    SUSPENSIONS. 

161.  The  double  suspensions  in  most  frequent  use  are 
those  which  may  be  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  single 
suspensions,  98,  43  and  78,  and  which,  therefore,  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  principal  resolution  of  V;  (see  §  145).  Occasional 
use  is  also  made  of  the  65  suspension,  but  the  23  is  rarely 
employed,  while  the  45  is  scarcely  used  at  all. 

Compound  suspensions,  whether  double  or  triple,  etc.,  (see 
§  144)  may,  as  a  rule,  be  introduced  whenever  the  single  suspen- 
sions by  which  they  are  formed  can  be  correctly  employed  ;  one 
important  exception,  however,  will  be  found  in  the  following 
example,  where  the  consecutive  (perfect)  fourths  between  the 
suspending  and  the  suspended  notes  are  strictly  forbidden. 

(a) 


It  would  not  be  practicable  to  illustrate  all  the  possible  combina- 
tions of  the  single  suspensions,  nor,  indeed,  would  any  special  purpose 
be  served  by  attempting  to  do  so.  The  principle  upon  which  double 
and  triple  suspensions  are  formed  being  in  every  case  identically  the 
same,  the  student,  after  examining  the  following  examples,  should  have 
no  difficulty  in  comprehending  other  compound  suspensions  which,  from 
time  to  time,  may  occur  either  in  exercises  or  in  musical  compositions. 
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162     The  9  8  suspension,  symbol  T8,  and  its  inversions  are 
given  in  the  following  example. 


I 
-&• 


>-  F-£? H  -&  -1-& --I 

J~J    J 
*_^&- JZ^__-II_L-  _: <^__  _-^_ 

"£Z 

:{= 


9  8 
4  3 


6      6 

2      - 


7      6 
5       4 


4         4 
3         3 


163.  The  7  8  suspension,   symbol  *8,  and  its  inversions  are 
43  o 

given  in  the  following  example. 


7  8 
4  3 


I 


7  6 
4  - 
'6  4 


z?rEr?E 

-r^r-r 

«;       9- 
5        53 


'^    '    J- 
7         9    , 


-g_E^-:E~pEP^E£ 


6     - 
5 


6     8 

4      - 
9 
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165.  The  following  examples  illustrate  double  suspensions 
(in  root  position)  on  the  tonic,  formed  by  the  use  of  the  other 
single  suspensions.  At  a,  the  fifth  and  third  are  suspended,  the 
chord  of  preparation  being  Vg ;  at  £,  a  double  rising  suspension 
is  shown ;  at  c>  the  very  rarely  employed  45  is  introduced ;  the 
progression  here,  II  to  I,  is  not  very  good,  and  would  be 
impracticable  in  the  minor  mode ;  this  progression,  as  VI  to  V,  in 
the  key  of  F  major  would  be  quite  correct ;  at  d,  the  third 
in  I  is  doubly  suspended,  the  doubling  of  the  third  being 
necessary  here  on  account  of  Ly,  the  chord  of  preparation,  and 
in  order  to  avoid  consecutive  fifths. 


(a)  (b) 


-^-iLz-iz 


_j3        -<&-__  _    \_     -&-_          '" — -  I 


965  78  4575- 

743  23  23  4      Q 

2 

166.  Various  triple  suspensions,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  illustrated  in  the  following  example,  are  also  in  fre- 
quent use. 

(a)  (b)  (c)  (d) 


*..       . 


je>S^j0. 


9         78        76,        7         98 

765  4     \  65 

43  2     6  43 
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The  symbols  for  the  above  suspensions  are  as  follows  :  — 


w 

w 

M| 

M 

w 

I 

I 

VI 

VI 

I1 

»8 

I8 

'5 

'8 

'8 

'3 

'5 

13 

'5 

'5 

(r) 


»8 


'8 


'3 


'3 


167.  Single  and  double  suspensions,  but  not  triple  in  four- 
part  harmony,  may  be  employed  in  connection  with  the  domi- 
nant seventh.  The  78  suspension  is,  of  course,  unavailable  in 
this  chord,  while  the  45  can  only  be  well  employed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  23. 

The  third  in  ¥7  is  suspended  at  a  ;  the  fifth  at  b\  and  the 
octave  at  c\  at  d,  the  root  is  suspended  in  the  bass;  a  rising 
suspension,  23,  is  shown  at  e  ;  and  at  /,  g  and  /$,  double  suspen- 
sions are  exemplified. 

(«)  (*)  (')  <<*) 


. 


-' 


.  .     ... 


7     - 
4     3 


7    - 
6     5 


9     8 

7    - 


6  - 
4  - 
2  - 
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(9) 


(h) 


fEf&S&fE. 


:?:    -,  J. 

-~ — r — *r> n~&—r~ 


7  - 
5  - 
2  3 


7  - 
6  5 
4  3 


9  8 
7  - 
4  3 


6     - 

4  - 

5  3 


The  symbols  for  the  above  suspensions  are  formed  thus 
(a)  Vy,  (b}  Vy,  and  so  on. 


1 68.  The  following  examples  illustrate  the  use  of  suspensions 
in  connection  with  the  inversions  of  Vy. 
V7«. 

••dhr^  _  E=£=-z-&^&-^=n^-i=^-cpz>^c^3- 

feE^fe^OEfeElB^SEE  B^fe-IE 


I  jg^ j^-_     _-<2- _-^: 


5  - 
4  - 
2  - 


6  - 
5  - 
4  3 


7  - 
6  - 
4  - 


-r 

5  - 
4  - 
3  3 


7  6 
4  - 
3- 


56 
4  - 
3- 


6  6 
3  - 
2- 
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6     - 
3    4 

Q 


5    4 

Q 


The  student  should  find  little  or  no  difficulty  in  forming  the  symbols 
for  the  above  suspensions;  the  principle  of  formation  being-  the  same 
as  that  for  the  triad  and  its  inversions. 


169.  Suspensions  are  occasionally  employed  in  connection 
with  secondary  sevenths  and  frequently  in  connection  with  the 
dominant  ninth  and  its  derivatives.  At  a,  the  third  in  Vg  is 
suspended  ;  at  b,  the  third  in  L;  ;  at  c,  the  bass  in  Ly  ;  and  at  dt 
the  third  and  (nominal)  root  in  Ly2. 


(a) 


(V 


(d) 


:zin 

— z^ 

:T<SZJ 
i 


i 

-& 
W^* 


^-& 


:^2_p_^ 
"  t — c-    - 

9  7    - 

7  5 

43  43 


-fi>-      -^-  ^ 


7  6 
5  4 
3  - 


The  symbols  for  the  above  suspensions  are  :- 
(a)          (3)  (f)  (d) 

V9          L7  »L7  L72 
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170.  In  all  the  above  examples  of  compound  suspensions 
the  notes  of  resolution  have  occurred  simultaneously;  these 
notes,  however,  may  occur  successively^  if  so  desired,  as  shown  in 
the  following  examples. 


3     - 


1 7 1.  When  the  suspended  note  occurs  at  the  same  pitch  in 
the  chord  which  follows  the  suspension,  the  resolution  of  the 
suspending  note  may  be  deferred.  Thus,  the  suspension  at  a 
may  be  treated  with  a  broader  effect  as  at  b.  The  passage  at  c 
contains  several  examples  of  deferred  resolutions  of  suspensions. 
(a)  (b)  (c) 

-     •:^^-\-^       '  '—       •  '  J>-*-J  '-— 


LJl^E^EEEg: 

7          986 


up? 

746 


.&. 


7     7 


9      6 
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The  figuring  of  the  chord  at  *  in  the  above  example  is 
unquestionably  of  an  ambiguous  character,  for  although  this 

chord  is  in  reality  II1,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  might  readily  be 

»8  > 

mistaken  for  IVy.     The  context  alone  will  decide  the  real  signifi- 

cance of  the  figures.  In  the  present  instance,  if  the  chord  is 
regarded  as  IV;  the  resolution  is  very  exceptional;  furthermore, 
IV;  rarely  appears  except  in  a  sequence  of  secondary  sevenths 
and  then  it  resolves  on  Lyo  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  chord 
is  regarded  as  II1  the  progression  to  Vy  is  not  only  perfectly 
natural  but  is  also  one  of  the  strongest  harmonic  progressions. 

172.  Suspensions  are  frequently  resolved  ornamentally  ,  a 
form  of  resolution  which  has  already  been  considered  (§  83)  in 
connection  with  fundamental  discords.  The  ornamental  resolu- 
tions of  suspensions  in  ordinary  use  are  formed  (a)  by  the  intro- 
duction of  another  note  of  the  chord,  and  (<£)  by  the  employment 
of  auxiliary  notes  (§  83).  Another  form  of  ornamental  resolution 
is  afforded  by  the  use  of  the  note  B,  as  a  free  auxiliary  note 
(see  §191). 

(a)  (b)  (b) 


i^J^ziB-^-E^  —  S-fSL-L-^  --  iB_tf2_E_^,  --- 

|  i  | 


_tfL    -g)- JL   _<sL  ^l 


173.  In  sequences,  especially  when  descending,  suspen- 
sions may  often  be  introduced  ;  roots  falling  a  fourth  and  rising 
a  second  alternately  being  exceptionally  convenient  for  the  em- 
ployment of  this  form  of  discord.  At  0,  £,  c  and  </,  various  single 
suspensions  are  introduced  in  connection  with  this  sequence; 
at  e,  these  are  united,  forming  a  passage  of  double  suspensions, 
and  concluding  with  a  variation  of  the  perfect  cadence. 
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(a)  (b) 


etc. 


-J-      -J-          I  I  etc.     J.     JL   .    •  J  I     etc 

:^      — :     i^:        :^         z^r    —      •*:        ^- 


6543 


6598        6 


— -i     i    f   i 


174.  In  order  to  prepare  a  suspension,  it  is  often  necessary, 
and  always  permissible,  for  a  voice  to  change  from  one  note,  of  a 
chord  to  another,  a  device  which  is  exemplified  in  the  rising 
sequence  at  a  ;  and  occasionally,  provided  there  is  a  good  reason 
for  doing  so,  for  example,  to  overcome  an  otherwise  unavoidable 
difficulty,  two  parts  are  allowed  to  cross  one  another,  as  shown  in 
the  sequence  at  b. 
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^^ ,-^-J  -  H-r-  n  —  J^J— J 

:=j=:E-1— -g^»— j-^=rzf=*.~«i 

•  ,'v^f— f. .  r 

j     j;    _J._ 


175.  When  two  or  more  chords  of  the  sixth  occur  in  succes- 
sion with  the  bass  moving  conjunctly,  the  sixth  (root),  if  placed 
in  the  treble,  may  be  suspended  in  each  chord,  forming  a  sequen- 
tial passage,  as  at  a. 

(a) 


i        i      , 


76        7676 


7676 


At  ^,  is  shown  another  treatment  of  the  inner  parts.  There 
is  little  or  no  objection  to  the  presence  of  the  root  in  the  chords 
marked  *,  as  it  is  a  ninth  below  the  suspending  note,  and  though 
approached  conjunctly,  yet  the  motion  is  contrary  with  the  sus- 
pension ;  similar  motion  in  this  case  would  not  be  good. 
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20; 


_.p_  __ — a 1_«_ 


6        76         7676        76 
The  following  passage  illustrates  a  rising  sequence  formed 
by  the  use  of  the  76  suspension;  the  change  of  position  on  the 
third  beat  of  each  measure  is  necessary  in  order  to  prepare  the 
succeeding  suspension. 

'--^-^^f^^^-^^-i-^-^w^ 

\-^-^^A-^iL—i^-—^^^^.--K 


.a. 


76-        76- 


n.— ~nzr 

6-7 


67 


176.  Formerly,  when  the  76  suspension  occurred  on  II,  the 
fifth  of  the  bass  was  frequently  added,  the  chord  being  thus  con- 
verted into  a  secondary  seventh,  as  at  *  ;  the  fifth,  it  will  be  seen, 
moves  to  the  third  when  the  suspended  note  appears. 


6  76 


The  chord  at  *  in  the  above  example  must  not  be  regarded 
as  a  true  suspension,  the  slur  simply  indicates  a  syncopation; 
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nor  does  the  figuring  justify  the  presence  of  the  fifth.  When  a 
secondary  seventh  resolves  in  this  somewhat  exceptional  manner 
it  should  be  figured  ^  6-  L1,  being  the  incomplete  form  of  V;2, 
the  passage  has  the  effect,  to-day,  of  being  a  variation  of  the  per- 
fect cadence  preceded  by  II 7.  The  close  proximity  of  the  con- 
secutive fifths — between  the  tenor  and  bass — which,  under  other 
circumstances,  might  be  objectionable,  has  now  no  bad  effect 
whatever;  the  intervening  chord  in  fact,  destroys  the  consecu- 
tiveness.  Such  being  the  case,  the  whole  passage  at  a.  §  175, 
may  be  varied  by  the  employment  of  secondary  sevenths  alter- 
nating with  chords  of  the  sixth,  as  shown  in  the  following  example. 


76767 
555 

The  student  may  re-write  the  above  example  introducing  syncopa- 
tions in  the  bass  simultaneously  with  those  in  the  treble  ;  and  again  by 
introducing1  syncopations  in  the  alto  simultaneously  with  those  in  the 
treble  and  bass.  Furthermore,  it  may  here  be  said  that  many  interest- 
ing variations  of  this  sequential  passag-e  may  be  formed  by  the  use  of 
passing-  notes,  ornamental  resolutions,  etc. 

177.  Although  the  examples  in  the  present  chapter  (as  was 
the  case  also  in  the  preceding  chapter)  have  all  been  given  in  the 
major  mode,  and  almost  exclusively  in  connection  with  the  tonic 
chord,  yet,  with  few  exceptions  (due  to  the  augmented  second 
between  the  submediant  and  the  leading  note)  these  examples  are 
equally  available  in  the  minor  mode,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
may  be  employed  in  connection  with  any  major  or  minor  com- 
mon chord.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  as 
every  common  chord  possesses  a  certain  individuality  peculiar  to 
itself,  according  to  the  key  to  which  it  belongs,  so  likewise  the 
suspensions  which  can  be  effectively  employed  in  connection  with 
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a  cnord  vary  according  to  the  progression  in  which  the  chord 
may  happen  to  occur.  For  example,  the  progression  at  c,  §  [65, 
which,  as  II  to  I,  is  possible  but  not  good  in  the  key  of  C,  be- 
comes acceptable  and  very  good  as  VI  to  V  in  the  key  of  F. 

,  In  the  minor  mode,  in  order  to  introduce  the  suspended 
submediant,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  the  subtonic,  (symbol 
VII,  the  note  a  tone  below  the  tonic).  The  chords  in  which  the 
subtonic  usually  occurs  are,  III+,  V-,  VII  +,  and  the  occa- 
sionally used  ly-.  Suspensions  in  connection  with  these  chords 
are  exemplified  in  the  following  passages. 


-&- 

4398         4398 
43  43 

V-  III 


.  I       "       fx_    ^xf     r      "  ^ 


7      6 
VII+1 

178.  In  harmonizing  unfigured  basses  and  melodies, 
before  suspensions  of  any  kind  can  be  introduced,  the  chords 
employed  must  be  correct  both  in  themselves  and  in  relation  to 
one  another.  A  progression  which  is  bad  without  a  suspension 
is  equally  bad  if  a  suspension  is  introduced.  No  new  rules  arise 
in  this  connection  in  the  matter  of  harmonic  progressions,  the 
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tables  in  §  §  74  and  75,  therefore,  will  serve  all  purposes,  speaking 
generally,  for  the  introduction  of  suspensions.  Conjunct  move- 
ment, and  this  with  a  tendency  to  fall  rather  than  to  rise,  is 
necessarily  indispensable,  if  suspensions  are  to  be  employed. 
Harmonic  progressions  may  be  said  to  be  welded  together,  as  it 
were,  by  means  of  suspensions,  and  a  continuity  of  effect  is  there- 
by imparted  to  a  succession  of  chords  which  could  not  be 
obtained  otherwise.  The  special  purpose  of  these  discords  is 
to  arrest  the  attention  and  to  awaken  expectancy,  they  should, 
therefore,  be  introduced  with  discretion ;  when  employed 
judiciously,  they  not  only  lend  interest,  but  also  impart  strength 
and  character,  to  even  the  simplest  passages. 


SUMMARY. 

§  161.   Double  suspensions. 

The  most  important  are  those  which  occur  in  tbe  principal 
resolution  of  ¥7. 

9  8 
§  162.  The  4  g  suspension. 

s  .  (.  -       u     «  8  l( 

8  103.  4  3 

§  164.     "     78 

§  165.  Other  double  suspensions. 
§  166.  Triple  suspensions. 
§  167.  Suspensions  in  connection  with  ¥7. 
§  168.  "  "  "  "     the  inversions  of  ¥7. 

§  169.  "  "  "  "     V9. 

§  170.  The  dissonant  notes  resolved  successively. 
S  171.  Deferred  resolutions. 
§  172.  Ornamental  resolutions. 
§  173.  Suspensions  in  sequences. 

§  174.  Change  of  position  and  crossing  of  parts  in  order  to 
prepare  the  suspension. 
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175.  Suspensions  in  a  succession  of  chords  of  the  sixth. 

176.  The  7  6  on  II  as  formerly  employed. 

177.  Suspensions  in  the  minor  mode. 

These  are  practically  the  same  as  the  suspensions  in  the 
major  mode,  except  that  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the 
interval  of  the  augmented  second  (VI  to  L),  for  which 
purpose  the  additional  triads  (pages  43  and  90)  are 
occasionally  employed. 

178.  Unfigured  basses  and  melodies. 

Suspensions  may  be  employed  when  they  can  be  properly 
prepared  and  resolved  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  tha't 
a  progression  which  is  incorrect  in  itself  will  be  equally 
incorrect  if  suspensions  are  introduced. 


EXERCISES. 

I. 
I.  Complete  the  following  progressions. 


~T 
6 


7    6 
5    4 


4    - 
3    3 


6    6 

5    - 
2    - 
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2.  Write  a  chord  of  preparation,  and  harmonize  the  following 
suspensions.     In  each  case  give  the  symbol. 

(«)          (b)  (c)  (d)  (e)  (f) 


7  - 
43 


7  - 
65 


5 

4 
2- 


76 
4  - 
3- 


76 

4- 

2- 


98 

7  _ 

43 


_  __  __ 


and 


By  transposing  each  of  the  above  bass-notes  a  minor  third  lower, 
at  the  same  time  retaining  the  same  key  signatures,  these  suspen- 
sions may  be  worked  in  the  relative  minor  keys.  The  leading-note  in 
each  example  will  require  an  accidental. 

Re-write  the  following  passages  each  five  times,  introducing 
(a)  single  suspensions  in  the  treble,  (b)  in  the  alto,  (c)  in  the 
tenor,  (d)  double  suspensions  in  the  treble  and  tenor,  and  (e) 
triple  suspensions.  Figure  the  chords  throughout. 

_r_    — f2— |* »-' 

i 

J. 


^_, s.— 


_^=2z:?__t=-tzz±rr_-_  t~ 


4. 


>—^,—t—zy: 

-"^ 


•&- 


\         \ 
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5.  Write,  in  the  key  of  F,  the  double  suspension  9  8  and  its 
inversions. 

6.  Complete  the  following  passage  by  introducing  at  a,  b, 
c,  etc.,  the  chords  indicated  by  the  symbols. 


V73 
'5 


(d)         (e) 


(f)         (9) 


1  I 


I2 

»8 
'3 


V7 

•« 

'3 


7.  Harmonize  the  descending  scale  of  A,  introducing  the  76 
suspension  on  each  degree  except  the  tonic. 

8.  Exemplify,  (a)  in  the  key  of  A  flat  and  (b)  in  the  key  of 
C  sharp  minor,  the  suspensions  indicated  by  the  following  symbols. 

I       I1       I2       VI       'V71       V73       V9       L72 
18      \S        '8  '5  15  »3         »8 

'3  '3  ;3  13 

9.  Prepare  and  resolve  the  following  suspensions,  (a)  in  the 
key  of  E  and  (b)  in  the  key  of  F  minor. 


0  8 
4  3 


7  8 
2  3 


6  5 


9  8 
7  6 
5  4 


7  8 
6  5 
4  3 


3  4 
2  - 


6  - 
4  - 
2  - 
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io,  Figure  the  bass  of  the  following  passage. 


*-  V£V 


Add  treble,  alto  and  tenor  parts  to  the  following  basses. 
11. 

---    _  — ~z~« — r — -& — - — r r ~1 — r 

;-s-3-h- — F-6>— £=t==^==j-t=;;= ^utii^izz^ 


7-6          986          986          6  5    < 
435          43  43! 


5       - 

2      - 


786 
4  3 


12. 


Yr~-^~9~ 

zs~£—r-- 


6    7 
4     3 


~t~— 


r-& 


767 
4-5 
2  - 


7  6 
4  - 
3  - 


6    - 

4    - 
2    - 


6  7 

4  a 


984 
432 


!-:  — 'ft   p~* — <g_«-p—  C— »- 1 — 


7  -  5  - 
4  -  4  - 
2  -  2  - 
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13. 


-^-4  [-          irrjtiEifLr^  |— *—  '-- *-p-« —  — *zr* b 

^^MI  B^^M       ^^M  "^ 


9643      96 


7    7 
Jt 


9696          4664          6          43 
4     2 


• _ UI_.T___ mfl^  _„ •  T— -4  -  ^____ 


6598 
4343 


6598 
4343 


6565      57  8     4 
4  3     4  13        232 


§§y^E^iyE=^^z^ii 


76-4 
5   -   6   fe 


78- 
iZ4  -  3 


987- 
76-5 
54-3 


4   32    3 


15. 


-p 
654 
2 


7  6 
5 


987 
6-5 
4-3 


786    98    6 
43  5 


986765 
43        4-8 


#7  8  6    987 
23        76 


6  5  $  4    5     -  Jf  6 

4322     -    4 

3 


7-J6987 
5-          76 
33 


656     56 

4354-3 

2 


9  8 
4  3 
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16. 


5-46 
4    - 
2     - 


779 


9776-5 

7          4-t3- 


£78   6 
23 


9696     9      9 

7 


446-96 
256 


7 

4323 


17. 


7£6       7    ,        6 


9  8 


7  t!6     6 
5  - 


876 
5  - 


9  8 
4  3 


8'  -     7    - 
56-5 

4 


9     8 
*<* 


18. 


7      6 
5-    - 


5      - 
2      - 


7  - 
4  - 
3  3 


8  7 


4  $3~        6 


65- 
2    - 


9     3 

6 

5 


687 
5 


19. 


7-  9  c  7  £6  9898  6-5 
65  £74—  6-76  54  £3 
£  -  3- 


766 

£4   - 
3   - 


7    — 
4   £3 


987- 
765- 
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20. 

7         966  26        9          96  666 


966 

6          5  T4 
4  3 


it^L-t- 

98         6 

8- 


— 


2  — 


4   -    '    6  5 
3   3   °   tt  - 


II. 


Harmonize  the  following  unfigured  basses. 
21. 


22. 


;1^3=?=F= 


±tZt=±r±IZ3ZI= 


23. 


24. 


:^C 


P        :_=}—--,— ^_p_d_  3---— fl 
Sfe^_-   —  ^_~  ^=^-  ^—jgmip: 
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25. 


26. 


± 


Harmonize  the  following  melodies. 

27. 

:-^S==l=5=|:=^-^-l:~^=^t:-^=^=t:^-^- 

2_  & 1 


=*=*=!  Li 


.*J 


28. 


29. 


::Lfe-^=^=^iizc^^=— qzc-  1-q=LZxr^zq- 
-^  —  •— ^— p-F-i — f— •  [=-•-  »- g-^-g— •- 
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30. 


31. 


tt ^ -H 1 —)   p — 

.is — a — j — _; — i — p — | 


32. 


Add  a  figured  bass  and  two  upper  parts  to  the  following 
given  inner  parts,  the  syncopated  notes  to  be  treated  as  suspen- 
sions. Write  in  open  score. 

33. 


280 


34. 
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isi^jn^ 


EE~^rgr 


35. 


36. 


Clothe  the  following  blank  rhythms  with  harmony,  intro- 
ducing suspensions  of  as  varied  a  character  as  possible.     Each 
rhythm  may  be  worked  in  both  modes. 
37. 


\         \     \ 


\  I    1     I     t     '    I 

\  —&  —  &  —  1  -&  -&-&—\  — 

\     \      \  \      \     \      \  \  \ 

—  &-&-&   \-&—&-&-\  —  &  —  ' 
I  I 
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39. 

!      I      II    I      I      i|    '      n      1|     I        !|    !      )      !|    I      I      I    I 

-9—9—9   [-0—0—0-]    0—00-0]    & •    \0-0-0   \-0-0— 0-1 


40. 


-J-.1  =-J  J I  J.J.*  JVIJ-J  ?_J-J|J  J.J.  J.J.J  I JJ .„  II 

I  I  '  I  II 

41.  Compose  a  double  chant  in  the  key  of  E  flat,  modu- 
lating to  the  dominant  in  the  second  phrase  and  to  the  relative 
minor  in  the  third,  and  introducing  compound  suspensions. 

42.  Write  a  passage  in  the  key  of  C  sharp  minor,  introducing 
various  suspensions,   examples   of  fundamental  discords,    and 
modulations  to  attendant  keys. 


CHAPTER     XVII. 

AUXILIARY    NOTES. 

179.  The  notes  immediately  above  and  below  any  given 
note  are  called,  respectively,  its  upper  and  lower  auxiliary 
notes  (§  §  122  and  144).  These  auxiliary  notes,  having  been 
considered  in  their  connection  with  suspensions,  will  now  be 
considered  in  their  capacity  of  ornamental  notes. 

Auxiliary  notes,  whether  employed  as  suspensions  or  otherwise, 
are  also  called  unessential  discords,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  seventh  and  ninth  in  fundamental  discords,  which,  being"  character- 
istic notes  of  the  chord,  are  called  essential  discords. 

Under  the  heading  of  auxiliary  notes  are  included  : — 

c  Turning  notes. 

Discords  by  transition — -[   Changing  notes. 
I  Passing  notes. 

Appoggiaturas.     , 

Anticipations. 

Retardations. 

To  the  above  are  sometimes  added  Arpeggios  and  Pedals.  The 
arpeggio,  however,  is  a  device  employed — like  auxiliary  notes— to  lend 
variety  and  to  add  interest  to  an  otherwise  simple  succession  of  chords  ; 
while  the  pedal  is  a  sustained  dissonant  note  entirely  distinct  from  all 
other  discords.  Arpeggios  and  pedals,  together  with  certain  chromatic 
chords  (originally  derived— it  is  presumed — from  auxiliary  notes)  will  be 
considered  in  the  following  chapter. 

Although  passing  notes — the  most  frequently  employed  form  of 
auxiliary  notes — were  in  use,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  prior  to  suspensions, 
and  suspensions,  as  has  already  been  stated  (§  144),  prior  to  fundamental 
discords,  yet  it  is  customary  to  treat  of  these  chords  in  the  order  adopted 
in  the  present  work. 

In  counterpoint,  the  historical  influence  of  these  unessential  discords 
is  still  to  be  seen,  for  passing  notes  are  employed  in  the  second  and 
third  species,  while  suspensions  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  fourth 
species  ;  the  fifth  species  (florid  counterpoint)  consisting  of  the  judicious 
employment  of  both  suspensions  and  passing  notes. 
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1 80.  Discords  by  transition  constitute  the  most  important 
class  of  auxiliary  notes;  they  are  sub-divisible,  as  stated  above, 
into  turning,  changing  and  passing  notes. 

A  turning  note*  is  the  name  given  to  an  auxiliary  note, 
which,  having  been  introduced  after  a  consonant  note,  imme- 
diately turns  back  to  that  consonant  note  ;  a  turning  note,  there- 
fore, is  invariably  approached  and  quitted  conjunctly.  The 
following  examples  illustrate  the  use  of  the  upper  auxiliary  note, 
treated  as  a  turning  note,  to  the  third,  the  fifth  and  the  octave 
in  the  chord  of  C.  At  a,  is  the  unadorned  common  chord  of 
C;  at  b,  c,  d  and  e,  turning  notes  are  shown  in  the  treble,  alto, 
tenor  and  bass  respectively;  at/  g  and  h,  double  turning  notes 
are  introduced,  these  being  always  effective  when  they  move  in 
consecutive  thirds  or  sixths;  not  only  must  consecutive  fifths 
and  octaves  be  avoided  but  consecutive  fourths  also,  as  at  *; 
at/,  turning  notes  are  shown  in  all  three  upper  parts,  and  here 
the  consecutive  fourths  between  the  treble  and  alto  are  good, 
since  with  the  moving  tenor  part  on  the  second  and  third  beats 
the  effect  is  that  of  two  chords  of  the  sixth  occurring  on  a  sus- 
tained bass  note,  the  bass  in  this  case  being,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  (see  §  203),  a  pedal  note. 

(a)  (b)  (c)  (d)  (e) 


\     \      \ 

\      \ 


u_r- 
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*  By  most  authorities  '  turning"  notes  '  are  known  and  called  by  the 
general  name  of  auxiliary  notes  ;  it  is,  however,  both  convenient  and 
desirable  to  employ  a  particular  name  for  each  class  into  which  these 
auxiliary  discords  may  be  divided.  The  significance  of  the  term 
'turning,'  which  is  here  suggested  and  employed,  the  author  believes, 
for  the  first  time,  can  scarcely  be  misunderstood,  for  not  only  does  this 
form  of  auxiliary  note  turn  back  instead  of  proceeding  onwards,  as  in 
the  case  of  'passing  notes,'  but  by  so  doing  it  also  forms  part  of  the 
ornament  commonly  called  a  'turn.' 
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181.  When  the  upper  auxiliary  note*  is  employed  as  a 
turning  note  it  is  customaiy  to  use  it  in  its  diatonic  form,  but 
when  the  lower  auxiliary  is"  so  employed,  it  is  usual,  except  in 
the  casev  of  the  major  third  of  a  chord,  to  approach  and  quit 
the  auxiliary  note  by  the  interval  of  a  semitone  only.  When 
the  lower  auxiliary  to  the  major  third  is  employed,  it  may  be 
taken  as  either  a  tone  or  a  semitone.  This  semitonal  move- 
ment will,  therefore,  frequently  necessitate  the  use  of  chromatic 
notes;  such  notes  are  chosen  from  the  ascending  melodic  form 
of  the  chromatic  scale  (§  30),  A  sharp  (xVI)  being  employed 
instead  of  B  flat  (VII)  as  the  chromatic  lower  auxiliary  to  B 
(L).  In  the  case  of  double  auxiliary  notes,  if  one  part  proceeds 
to  and  from  a  chromatic  note  the  other  part  must  move  by 
semitones. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  use  of  the  lower 
auxiliary  note  as  a  turning  note,  in  connection  with  the  above 
chord  of  C.  At  a,  b,  c,  d  and  e,  single  turning  notes  are  exem- 
plified in  the  various  parts,  ti.e  major  third  being  treated 
diatonically  at  b,  and  chromatically  at  c\  double  turning  notes 
between  the  treble  and  alto  may  be  taken  either  as  at/ or  g; 
the  example  at  h  is  incorrect,  for  since  the  tenor  moves  to  a 
chromatic  note,  the  alto  in  this  case  must  also  move  to  a  chro- 
matic note,  as  at  /';  or,  if  preferred,  these  parts  may  both  move 

*  The  word  '  note  '  is  often  omitted  in  this  connection. 
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diatonically  as  at  /,  such  a  movement,  however,   would  savor 
of  strict  counterpoint  rather  than  of  modern  harmony. 

(a)  (b)  (c)  (d)  (e) 


i-,-, — i — , — i— , 


3 

182.  Although  the  bass  in  the  above  examples  has  in  every 
case  been  figured,  yet  it  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  to 
represent  unaccented  auxiliary  notes  by  figures,  unless  indeed 
they  possess  some  important  and  characteristic  features. 
Accented  auxiliary  notes  must  necessarily  be  figured.  When 
auxiliary  notes  occur  in  the  bass,  the  line  of  continuation  (§  73) 
is  employed. 

The  upper  and  lower  auxiliaries  of  a  consonant  note  may 
occur  in  succession  as  turning  notes,  as  at  a,  in  which  case  the 
resultant  figure  is  a  turn;  at  b  and  £,  double  turns  are  exem- 
plified ;  the  turn  in  the  tenor  at  d  contains  a  chromatic  upper 
as  well  as  a  chromatic  lower  auxiliary  note;  this  turn  may  be 
effectively  combined  with  that  in  the  alto  at  c,  but  not  with 
that  at  b. 

The  student  is  advised  not  to  employ,  at  least  for  the  present,  chro- 
matic upper  auxiliary  notes.  All  chromatic  notes,  in  fact,  belong  to  the 
realm  of  chromatic  harmony,  a  subject  which  will  be  considered  in  Part 
III  of  the  present  work  ;  it  is,  however,  often  impracticable,  as  has 
already  been  seen,  to  treat  of  one  subject  completely  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  subjects. 
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183.  The  upper  and  lower  auxiliaries  of  a  consonant  note 
may  also  occur  in  combination,  provided  that  at  least  one 
characteristic  note  of  the  chord  is  sustained  throughout,  as 
shown  at  a\  at  b,  however,  the  additional  auxiliary  note  in  the 
bass  forms,  with  the  upper  parts,  an  independent  chord,  namely 
Vy1,  and  such  a  chord  is  commonly  called  a  'passing  chord,' 
or,  in  this  case,  it  might  be  called  a  turning  chord,  (the  signifi- 
cance of  the  term  'passing  six-four,'  §  69,  will  now  be  seen);  at 
c,  two  such  chords  are  introduced,  the  treble  here  consisting  of 
a  turn,  the  bass  an  inverted  turn,  and  the  alto  a  short  shake. 
At  //,  the  turning  notes  form  with  the  sustained  bass  note  a 
chord  of  the  diminished  seventh ;  this,  however,  is  a  fortuitous 
chord,  for  D  sharp  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  nominal  root, 
nor  must  B  be  regarded  as  the  generator. 

(a)  (6)  fr)  (d) 

1 — , 1- 


184.  Auxiliary  notes  are  frequently  approached  and  occa- 
sionally quitted  by  disjunct  movement.  If  the  lower  auxiliary 
is  approached  conjunctly,  it  may  at  once  proceed  to  the  upper, 
and  vice  versa,  provided  that  the  intervening  consonant  note  is 
then  immediately  heard ;  the  auxiliaries,  in  this  case,  are  called 
changing  notes. 
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Changing  notes  may  be  introduced,  either  when  a  conso- 
nant note  is  repeated,  as  at  a  and  b,  where  the  note  C  is  heard 
on  both  the  first  and  fourth  beats  of  the  measure,  or,  when  the 
succeeding  consonant  note  is  at  the  interval  of  a  third  above 
or  below  the  first,  as  c  and  d.  These  changing  notes  are  exem- 
plified in  the  treble  only,  but  they  may  be  freely  employed  in 
any  part. 

(a)  (l>)  (c) 


185.  An  auxiliary  note,  instead  of  returning,  may  pass 
onwards  to  the  nearest  consonant  note;  when  treated  thus, 
auxiliary  notes  are  called  passing  notes. 

Passing  notes,  the  most  frequently  employed,  and  the 
most  important  form  of  discord  by  transition,  may  be  either 
diatonic  or  chromatic,  and  may  occur  on  either  an  accented  or 
an  unaccented  beat.  An  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  em- 
ployment of  passing  notes  when  the  position  of  a  chord  is 
changed,  as  at  a.  At  £,  c  and  </,  passing  notes  are  introduced 
in  the  treble,  alto  and  tenor  parts  respectively;  double  passkig 
notes  are  shown  at  <r;  and  at/,  passing  notes  occur  in  each 
part;  the  consecutive  fifths  in  this  last  example  (between  the 
alto  and  tenor,  are  not  objectionable,  the  fifth  above  L  being 
diminished. 

(")    ,  (b)       ,  (c)  (d)          , 

~  i  j 
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(e)    \ 
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(f) 


. 


In  the  following  passage,  at  *  *  is  exemplified  the  use  of 
accented  passing  notes. 


:  -— — F F= -EE 

,  -—  — .    _ _| 


1 86.  It  is  necessary  to  exercise  care  in  the  employment  of 
these  discords,  for  a  progression  which  ib  correct  without  them 
may  be  made  incorrect  \i  they  are  injudiciously  introduced.  The 
progression  at  a,  as  it  stands,  is  good  (§  65),  if,  however,  a 
passing  note  is  introduced  in  the  bass,  as  at  ^,  objectionable 
consecutive  fifths  will  arise  between  the  extreme  parts.  Again, 
a  bad  progression  will  not  be  made  good  by  the  employment  of 
passing  notes ;  the  progression  at  c  is  bad  (§  65),  and  that  at  d, 
with  a  passing  note  in  the  treble  is  not  any  better,  even  though 
the  hidden  fifths  between  the  extreme  parts  are  approached 
conjunctly,  and  quite  irrespective  of  the  consecutive  fifths  be- 
tween the  treble  and  alto. 


(a) 


(*>) 


(c) 
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A  passing  note  should  not  approach  a  sustained  consonant 
note  by  the  interval  of  a  second,  as  at  e,  unless  it  is  for  the 
express,  though  somewhat  rare  purpose  of  passing  through  it, 
and  thus  crossing  the  parts,  as  at/. 


When  two  passing  notes  occur  in  succession,  as  at  gt  the 
second  of  the  two  must  in  no  case  be  treated  as  a  turning  note. 
Passing  notes  must  invariably  pass  onwards,  turning  notes 
alone  can  return. 

(9) 


If  the  B  in  the  above  passage  were  flattened,  the  first  chord 
would  become  a  varied  form  of  Vy,  and  as  such  the  progression 
would  be  quite  correct. 

187.  In  the  minor  mode,  in  order  to  avoid  the  augmented 
second  (between  —VI  and  L),  recourse  is  made  to  the  melodic 
form  of  the  scale,  which  may  be  freely  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose, provided  that  the  chords  themselves  are  constructed  from 
the  harmonic  form  of  the  scale  (§  33).  Thus,  at  a,  the  ascend- 
ing form  of  the  scale  (with  +VI)  is  employed;  at  b,  the 
descending  form  (with  VII;  is  employed,  notwithstanding  that 
the  passing  notes  ascend;  at  c,  +  VI  is  shown  in  connection 
with  the  dominant  seventh;  and  at  d,  VI I,  in  both  treble  and 
tenor,  in  connection  with  the  subdominant  chord. 
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(a) 


^m 


Turning  and  changing  notes  when  employed  in  the  minor 
mode  are  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  the  melodic  form  of  the 
minor  scale  being  used  alone  and  expressly  in  order  to  avoid 
movement  by  an  augmented  second. 

1 88.  When  passing  notes  occur  in  combination,  they 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  consonant  with  one  another,  movement  in 
thirds  and  sixths  being  almost  invariably  very  effective ;  move- 
ment by  dissonant  intervals,  however,  and  those  occasionally  of 
the  harshest  character,  is  tolerated  when  combined  passing 
notes  occur  in  scale  passages  proceeding  by  contrary  motion. 
The  exceptional  combinations  which  frequently  arise  under 
such  conditions,  as  for  example  that  at  *,  must  again  be 
regarded  as  fortuitous  chords.  This  passage,  it  will  be  seen, 
concludes  with  turning  notes  in  the  alto  and  tenor,  in  order  to 
avoid  crossing  the  parts. 
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189.  In  the  following  example  various  auxiliary  notes  are 
introduced  in  the  bass;  the  tenor,  in  this  case,  is  written  on  the 
treble  stave  in  order  that  space  may  be  obtained  for  the  letters 
'  p,'  '  c '  and  '  t,'  here  employed  to  indicate  respectively  the 
passing,  changing  and  turning  notes,  as  they  occur  in  the  bass. 

I 


t>5  - 


S^EE^ 


9  _  6  -      7 

4  -  3  - 

The  student  should  examine  the  above  passage  very  carefully,  and 
should  pay  especial  attention  to  the  figuring-,  which,  on  account  of  the 
suspensions,  is  somewhat  complex.  The  false  relation  between  the  last 
auxiliary  note— F  sharp  -  and  the  F  natural  in  the  alto,  should  also 
be  noticed  ;  no  bad  effect  arises  in  this  case  as  there  is  no  change  of 
chord  (§  56),  the  F  sharp  being  a  chromatic  auxiliary  note. 

190.  Chromatic  passing  notes,  both  ascending  and  de- 
scending, are  illustrated  in  the  following  example  in  connection 
with  the  chord  of  C;  at  a,  in  the  treble;  at  b,  in  the  alto;  and  at 
c,  in  the  tenor.  The  passing  notes  at  a  and  b  may  be  effectively 
combined  as  at  d\  those  at  a  and  c,  however,  must  not  be  com- 
bined on  account  of  the  consecutive  fourths  which  would  arise 
between  two  moving  parts;  nor,  moreover,  those  at  b  and  c,  on 
account  of  the  resultant  consecutive  fifths. 
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191.  When  two  notes  occur  in  successioa  at  the  interval 
of  a  second  apart,  it  is  evident  that  a  diatonic  passing  note 
cannot  be  employed  between  them;  thus,  in  the  imperfect 
cadence  at  a,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  introduce  a  passing 
note  in  the  treble.  The  upper  auxiliary  note  to  the  first  note, 
when — as  in  the  present  instance — it  falls  one  degree  may, 
however,  be  introduced  as  at  b.  The  auxiliary  note  in  this 
case  may  be  regarded  as  being  a  free  treatment  of  the  turning 
notes,  as  shown  at  c;  it  may,  therefore,  be  called  a  jree  or 
disjunct  turning  note.  At  d,  free  turning  notes  are  introduced  in 
both  treble  and  alto. 


An  interesting  point  arises  in  this  connection.  If  the 
changing  notes  at  e,  marked  *  *,  are  re-written,  as  at  /.  and  at 
the  same  time  a  passing  note,  D,  is  introduced  in  the  bass, 
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together  with  a  turning  note,  B,  in  the  tenor,  then  on  the  third 
beat  of  the  measure  a  passing  chord  appears,  and  in  this  case 
it  is  an  independent  chord,  Va,  and  must  be  so  regarded;  the 
D,  in  the  treble,  therefore,  which  was  dissonant  before  is  now 
consonant,  while  the  succeeding  note,  E.  is  now  dissonant, 
whereas  before  it  was  consonant.  From  either  point  of  view, 
the  auxiliary  notes  are  correct,  those  at  /,  marked  *  *,  being 
free  turning  notes. 

CO  (f) 
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Further  examples  of  free  turning  notes  are  illustrated  at  gt 
where  the  lower  auxiliary  of  the  succeeding  consonant  note  is 
introduced;  at  h,  where  the  same  note  is  employed  to  form  an 
ornamental  resolution  in  connection  with  a  suspension ;  at  /, 
where  the  upper  auxiliary  of  the  succeeding  consonant  note  is 
introduced ;  and  at/,  where  the  employment  of  the  auxiliary 
note  is  the  converse  of  that  at  b.  '  The  treatment  of  the 
auxiliary  note  at/,  it  may  be  said,  is  of  rare  occurrence;  this 
progression  may  be  compared  with  that  at  c,  §  1 23. 

(9)  W  (V  (J) 
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192.  Auxiliary  notes  are  frequently  approached  disjunctly, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  changing  and  the  free  turning 
note,  they  are  rarely  quitted  disjunctly.  When  so  approached, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  second  of  two  changing  notes,  an 
auxiliary  note  is  called  an  Appoggiatura,  (It.  appoggiare,  to 
lean  upon).  Appoggiaturas,  like  passing  notes,  may  be  either 
accented  or  unaccented,  and  either  diatonic  or  chromatic.  If 
the  lower  auxiliary  is  employed,  it  is  usually  a  semitone  below 
the  consonant  note,  except  in  the  case  of  the  third  of  a  major 
common  chord,  when  it  may  be  either  a  tone  or  a  semitone. 
Unaccented  appoggiaturas  of  very  short  duration  are  often 
written  as  *  grace  notes,'  especially  in  instrumental  music ;  they 
are  then  called  Acciaccaturas  (It.  acciaccare,  to  crush). 

Accented  appoggiaturas  are  exemplified  at  a,  and  un- 
accented at  £,  in  connection  with  the  chord  of  C. 


At  c,  chromatic  appoggiaturas  are  exemplified,  and  although 
E  is  the  major  third  of  the  chord,  yet  D  natural  would  not  be 
correct  in  this  case,  for  the  reason  given  in  §  181. 


±=5*=fc 
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The  use  of  chromatic  appoggiaturas  frequently  necessitates 
the  skip  of  an  augmented  interval;  such  skips  are  of  common 
occurrence  in  instrumental  music,  but  they  are  rarely  employed 
in  vocal  music. 

The  student  will  do  well  to  avoid  altogether  such  skips  for  the 
present,vand  to  employ  appoggiaturas,  especially  when  chromatic,  in 
the  treble  part  alone. 

Double  appoggiaturas,  of  which  the  six-four  at  d,  §  69,  is 
an  example,  are  often  employed  in  connection  with  the  perfect 
cadence,  as  at  d\  these  are  sometimes,  though  incorrectly, 
called  unprepared  suspensions.  It  will  be  seen  that  instead  of 
a  double  suspension,  which  might  have  been  employed  in  this 
example,  the  dissonant  note  in  each  case  is  transferred  to 
another  part. 


8 


i93-  An  Anticipation  is  the  name  given  to  a  dissonant 
note  introduced  into  one  chord  and  immediately  preceding  the 
same  note,  as  a  consonant  note,  in  the  succeeding  chord.  An 
anticipation  is  frequently  used  in  the  perfect  cadence,  as  at  a-, 
and  sometimes  double  and  triple  anticipations  are  employed,  as 
at  b  and  c. 

(Xk  «W».  M 
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Anticipations  may  be  written,  as  at  d,  or  the  syncopations 
may  be  om  tted,  and  the  passage  written  as  at  e.  When  thus 
employed,  the  anticipation  may  be  said  to  be  the  converse  of  a 
suspension. 

.  w  * 

I 

":JgE^^pJES=^^^pjEpfl 


194.  A  Retardation  is  the  name  given  to  a  dissonant  note 
introduced  into  a  chord  by  being  sustained  or  held  over  from 
one  chord  to  which  it  belongs  into  another  to  which  it  does  not 
belong;  in  this  respect  it  resembles  a  suspension;  it  differs, 
however,  from  a  suspension  in  the  manner  in  which  it  proceeds. 
A  retardation  moves  disjunctly,  whereas  the  movement  in  a 
suspension  is  always  conjunct.  Retardations  are  sometimes 
called  « driving  notes,'  and  sometimes  '  lagging  notes,'  names 
with  practically  opposite  meanings,  and  yet  both  more  or  less 
characteristic  of  this  form  of  discord. 

Retardations  are  exemplified  in  the  following  passage. 
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Retardations,  it  may  be  said,  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
the  student  will  do  well  for  the  present  to  avoid  their  use  as  far  as 
possible  :  anticipations,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  employed  with  com- 
parative freedom. 

195.  In  harmonizing  melodies  which  contain  what  are 
apparent  auxiliary  notes,  it  is  often  possible  to  treat  even  the 
simplest  diatonic  passages  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Thus,  the 
melodic  fragment  at  a,  which  is  harmonized  in  perhaps  the 
most  natural  manner  at  by  might  appear  in  the  varied  form 
shown  at  c,  the  same  harmonies  being  employed,  as  shown  at 
d\  but  to  harmonize  the  fragment  as  at  e,  though  possible, 
would  not,  generally  speaking,  be  good,  the  three  short  eighth- 
note  chords  on  the  second  part  of  the  measure  not  being  in 
uniformity  with  the  immediately  preceding  long  syncopated 
half-note  chord;  the  passage  will  be  far  more  effective  as  at/, 
where  double  turning  notes  are  introduced  on  the  second  beat 
for  the  purpose  of  imparting  continuity  of  movement.  Another 
treatment  of  this  passage  is  shown  at  g,  where  the  eighth-note 
figure  in  the  bass  anticipates  that  in  the  treble,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  figure  in  the  treble  imitates  that  in  the  bass;  a 
similar  effect  of  imitation  is  shown  at  //;  here  a  passing  modula- 
tion is  made  to  the  key  of  F,  and  the  G  on  the  third  beat  (in 
the  treble)  may  be  regarded  as  being  ornamentally  deferred  in 
resolution.  At  /',  the  sustained  G  is  harmonized  as  a  cadential 
six-four,  the  inner  parts  being  varied  by  the  addition  of  auxiliary 
notes;  and  at/,  the  G  is  treated  as  an  inverted  pedal  note 
(§  203),  passing  chords  of  sixth  being  employed  in  the  lower 
parts. 

(a)  .    (b)  (c) 


29S 
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(d) 


(e) 


196.  In  the  employment  of  the  auxiliary  notes  which  have 
so  far  been  considered,  it  is  of  primary  importance  to  remem- 
ber that  they  should  be  introduced  with  a  certain  degree  of 
regularity.  To  employ  several  of  such  ornaments  in  quick  suc- 
cession for  a  few  measures,  and  then  not  to  employ  any  at  all 
for  two  or  three  beats,  would  probably  result  in  a  spasmodic 
and  very  inartistic  effect.  No  actual  rules  can  be  laid  down 
in  this  connection.  Good  ta^te,  inborn  in  some  musicians  and 
acquired  by  others,  can  be  the  only  guide.  In  common 
time,  unaccented  auxiliary  notes  may  most  naturally  be  intro- 
duced between  the  second  and  third  beats  and  between  the 
fourth  and  first  beats,  and  when  thus  employed,  and  not 
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otherwise,  as  a  general  rule,  they  may  also  be  employed  between 
the  first  and  second,  and  between  the  third  and  fourth  beats. 
The  old  ballad  melodies  frequently  furnish  excellent  illustrations 
of  the  effective  employment  of  auxiliary  notes,  especially  passing 
notes,  and  an  examination  of  a  few  of  these  airs  and  other 
secular  tunes  should  be  of  much  advantage  in  the  study  of  this 
subject. 


SUMMARY. 

§  179.  Auxiliary  notes  generally. 

Employed  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  ornament. 

§  1 80.  Turning  notes  (the  upper  auxiliary). 
§  1 8 1.  Turning  notes  (the  lower  auxiliary). 
§  182.  The  turn. 
§  183.  Compound  turning  notes. 

§  184.  Changing  notes. 

Proceeding  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  auxiliary,  or  vice 
versa. 

§  185.  Passing  notes. 

The  most  important  form  of  discord  by  transition. 

f 
§  186.  Incorrect  use  of  passing  notes. 

§  187.  Passing  notes  in  the  minor  mode. 

The  melodic  form  of  the  scale  is  freely  employed  in  order 
to  avoid  the  interval  of  the  augmented  second. 

§  188.  Compound  passing  notes. 

These  occasionally  result  in  fortuitous  chords. 

§  189.  Example  illustrating  the  use  of  discords  by  transition. 
§  .190.  Chromatic  passing  notes. 

§  191.  Free  (or  disjunct)  turning  notes. 

Employed  ornamentally  between  two  notes  a  second  apart. 
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§  192.  The  Appoggiatura. 
§  193.  The  Anticipation. 
§  194.  The  Retardation. 

§  195.  The  treatment  of  auxiliary  notes  in  melodies. 

The  simplest  diatonic  passages  may  often  be  harmonized 
in  a  variety  of  ways. 

§  196.  On  the  employment  of  auxiliary  notes  in  composition. 


EXERCISES. 


i.  Mark,   employing  the  letters,  t,  c   and  p,  the   turning, 
changing  and  passing  notes  in  the  following  passage. 

=•-=  =t=?^fr=^FFt7r=ffi*=* 

M 
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2.  Re-write  the  treble  of  the  following  passages,  and  intro- 
duce auxiliary  notes  of  various  kinds;  each  example  may  be 
worked  in  several  different  ways. 

(a) 


~0~ 

I 


•&      \ 


_<2. 


^*_ ^ ^ ^ ~&~   ^ ,_ 

>:i-a-  ---GE=  EE-^=i      =E= 


3.   Describe  the  errors  in  the  following  passage. 


£f       -f-  -,-    -r 

^  =^^T^     J ^-;=l 
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U      I 

4.  Complete  the  scale  passages  in  the  following  example, 
employing  the  melodic  form  of  the  scale  of  C  minor  in  each  case. 


(a) 


5.  Compare  and  explain  the  treatment  of  the  notes  in  the 
treble  in  the  following  examples. 


I  I 


-r- 
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6.  Re-write  the  following  exercise,  introducing  passing  and 
turning  notes  in  all  parts. 


yy^-ff-Tr-^ r-^-r-        ~ r_r  - 


M  (     ' 

l£===C3-r^_ 


Add  treble,  alto  and  tenor  parts  to  the  following  basses. 
7. 


—        6  y-G-     4-3-6 


^tt     »   '  J  r-*-f-t  -^r-f-^ — 


3    3 


3  -  £33  3  - 

2  - 


(Continued  on  next  page). 
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8.  —  Continued. 


—  65 
£5 


9  — 


346  — 
3 


6  — 
6 


898          7874342        3 
676          565 
4 3      


9. 


56 


3= 


6  --  -      42346-    6-6-6- 
o  -  34384-      3 

Jf  -  2-43 


434 


9    7    8    -   £4    - 
4     223 


6     -          9£78-4-        6 


4—223         3053     3     3 


_ti : - _^j_ 


=t=l=P 


4236     6  8 7        434234       3 

7  -  6  -  5  - 
5  3  4  2  3  - 
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10. 


^ag^ggE^eEagfeS^^SEp 


-  ? —f~  ^z:nii^z^_-»— *iz:i=:=f — ^f 


5    -«6     - 

2    -     4     - 

3    - 


54    - 
2     - 


6  -  £6 
4 
3 


4     - 


^—^E^^L^t^^EE^ EE^I«=^| 

65         2    65        2    


6      5 

4 


-      6 


6     - 


6     - 


6    7 
4    - 


4    32    3 
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_^=*--*— '-^-Lir-il  " 


For  the  purpose  of  practice,  the  above  figured  basses  may  be 
transposed  to  other  keys,  e,  g,  a.  second  (major  or  minor)  above  or 
below,  and  in  some  cases  a  third  (major  or  minor)  above  or  below. 
The  Exercises  should  occasionally  be  worked-  in  open  score  By 
omitting  the  figures,  advanced  students  may  work  the  exercises  as 
unfijured  basses. 
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II. 

Harmonize  the  following  unfigured  basses  and  melodies, 
introducing  auxiliary  notes  (chiefly  passing  notes),  suspensions 
and  fundamental  discords. 

13. 


14. 


gfessi  i^iipgE^gi 

*  ' 


15.     Hyrnn  tune.  L.M. 


16. 


—•  — 

--- 
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17. 


18. 


19. 
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20. 

.    v_ ^__ _______^__ 

' 


21. 


— g-— t*ijjin*3pj— • — ficrfzzi  c^?  z^  ~ 


-   4* 

£3frrici==ir=j 
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24. 


^L^^^^^i^^^^-^-^r^wi^w^ : 

9—    —»—m~  —•-  —rr—9&*8—\—  Uj?=^ 


i^ft— I — ftL,j=te=ji=^n 

^O^ESSS^Sd 


tf=p=r-^ 

^v 


25.  Harmonize  the  following  florid  melody,  employing  one 
chord  only  in  each  measure. 


te£a 


s S-TS* — I * — •  — l 

S# — *-ffi — — i f— — 

i — i — FF-P-  —~= 
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26.  Convert  the  following  passage  into  an  interesting  melody 
by  the  use  of  auxiliary  notes,  and  then  harmonize  the  same. 


27.  Write  a  short  tonal  sequence  in  the  key  of  E,  the  model 
to  consist  of  four  chords  and  to  include  at  least   one   passing  (or 
turning)  note  between  the  beats. 

28.  Clothe  the  following  blank  rhythm  with  harmony,  the 
upper  line  to  represent  the  treble  and  the  lower  line  the  bass. 


I      I 


29.  Compose  a  long  metre  hymn  tune,  (see  Ex.  15)  in  the 
key  of  D  flat,  employing  only  common  chords  and  their  inver- 
sions, and  introducing  unessential  discords  continuously  through- 
out. 

30.  Write  a  passage  in  the  key  of  G  sharp  minor,  in  6-8 
time,  introducing  examples  of  all  the  discords  which  have  so  far 
been  considered. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

EXTRANEOUS    MODULATION. 

197.  In  natural  modulation,  the  new  key  is  invariably  one 
of  the  attendant   keys   (§  54).      The   attendant  keys  are  also 
called  keys  of first  relationship^  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from 
certain  other  keys,  known  as  keys  of  second  relationship.     Keys 
which  have  no  relationship  to  a  given  key  are  said  to  be  foreign 
to  it.     Both  second  relationship  and  foreign  keys  are  included 
under  the  name  of  extraneous  keys  (§  99). 

The  keys  in  second  relationship  with  a  given  major  key 
are  the  major  keys  on  the  major  and  minor  mediant  and  on  the 
major  and  minor  submediant,  together  with  the  minor  keys  on 
the  tonic  and  subdominant.  The  keys  in  second  relationship 
with  a  given  minor  key  are  the  major  keys  on  the  tonic  and 
dominant  only.  The  keys  in  second  relationship  with  C  major, 
therefore,  are  E  major,  E  flat  major,  A  major,  A  flat  major,  C 
minor  and  F  minor.  Those  in  second  relationship  with  C  minor 
are  C  major  and  G  major. 

198.  Gradual  modulation  from  a  given  major  key  to  any 
extraneous  major  key  may,  with  one  exception,  be  effected  by 
employing  the  following  four  chords  : — 

a.  The  original  tonic. 

b.  An  intermediate  chord. 

c.  The  new  ¥7,  which  is  often  inverted. 

d.  The  new  tonic. 

The  intermediate  chord  is  usually  a  minor  triad,  the  root 
and  fijth  of  which  are  common  to  both  keys. 

In  gradual  modulation  from  a  given  minor  key,  it  is  often 
desirable  to  introduce  after  the  original  tonic  either  V+  or  VI +  , 
and  then  regarding  this  chord  as  a  new  tonic,  the  chord  at  b  may 
be  employed,  followed  by  the  new  Vy  and  then  the  new  tonic. 
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In  proceeding  to  a  minor  key,  the  same  chords  may  be  em- 
ployed as  in  proceeding  to  a  major,  with  the  exception  that  the 
final  chord  must,  of  course,  be  minor. 

The  one  exception,  to  which  reference  was  made  above, 
occurs  when  the  new  tonic  is  an  augmented  fourth  or  diminished 
fifth  above  (or  below)  the  given  tonic  ;  in  this  case,  either  IV  or 
V  may  be  employed  after  the  original  tonic,  and  then  regarding 
this  chord  as  a  new  tonic,  the  chord  at  b  may  be  employed,  and 
so  on. 

In  gradual  modulation  there  must  be  no  chromatic  changes 
whatever,  but  the  enharmonic  change  of  an  entire  chord,  such  as 
from  F  sharp  major  to  G  flat  major,  is  often  necessary  in  pro- 
ceeding to  a  distant  key. 

The  following  example  illustrates  gradual  modulation  from 
the  key  of  C  to  all  the  extraneous  major  keys.  At  a,  V,  instead 
of  III,  might  have  been  taken  as  the  ambiguous  chord;  and  at 
b%  IV,  instead  of  II,  might  have  been  so  employed. 


S-H-frJ 

-       - 


^L*_  >*-:«L .  J_j_.  _*_  .4.  AJ. 

^^^^^|?£p^Ei^^±^EfiE^E:L^£ 

?     P4        t>5  6        Jf  lr    !76 

t?  5  75 


^iHr^^t^r^ z.±-Jf=H_if:^zb=S|:^i£Ei^-:- 

I  '      I          I 


05  !       7         ft  JJ5       7         ^5 

£5  Jf 
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— nT~t~i n  --> 

r^^zb^^fei 


r«J       C 


The  student  should  commit  the  above  example  to  memory,  and 
should  especially  notice  the  relationship  between  the  chord  of  C  and 
the  intermediate  chord  in  each  case.  The  intermediate  chord  may 
perhaps  be  the  better  remembered  by  the  use  of  a  symbolic  formula, 
such  as  the  following  : — 

When  I  is  2-  employ  IV-, 

that  is  to  say,  when  the  new  tonic  is  a  minor  second  (above  the  original 
tonic)  employ  a  minor  chord  on  the  subdominant  (as  the  intermediate 
chord). 

199.  Sudden  modulation  to  an  extraneous  key  may  be 
effected  by  proceeding  from  the  original  tonic  to  the  new  Vy 
immediately,  if  the  roots  of  the  two  chords  are  more  than  a 
tone  apart  •  if  the  roots  are  a  tone  or  semitone  apart,  then  either 
IV  or  V,  whichever  is  the  more  convenient,  may  be  employed 
(after  the  original  tonic)  to  precede  the  new  Vj. 

The  following  example  illustrates  sudden  modulation  from 
the  key  of  C  to  all  the  extraneous  major  keys.  In  proceeding  to 
the  new  Vy,  it  will  be  seen  that  one  or  more  parts  move  chro- 
matically, and  that  one  or  more  parts  remain  stationary,  while  the 
other  parts  move  as  smoothly  as  possible.  The  enharmonic 
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change  of  an  entire  chord  is  sometimes  necessary  in  proceeding 
to  a  distant  key. 


J      I 


173 


I     J  SJ  sl      J  ' , 

||p|i4j|jP^i^?i?ilfliF 


fr5  5 

8 

-Jfe^-      -g-   ^jfj.  _!«?-_  -<g-  -g-    ^_   -<gg«g- 


200.  Transition,  or  passing  into  the  new  key  without  the 
use  oj  the  dominant  chord,  or  of  any  chord  derived  from  the  domi- 
nant, is  exemplified  in  the  following  passage.  The  enharmonic 
change  to  the  key  of  E  is  here  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  the 
key  of  F  flat,  a  key  not  recognized  in  music.  Changes  of  key  by 
transition  almost  invariably  occur  in  connection  with  keys  of 
second  relationship. 
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C  major.  A  flat  major,  E  major. 


--         -€Lr._^       ^       J_J 

i  a*-  -*• 


201.  Many  interesting  real  sequences  may  be  formed  by 
modulation.  In  the  following  examples,  a  and  b  are  variations 
of  the  dominant  sequence  ;  c  is  a  rising  sequence,  and  d  and  e  are 
founded  respectively  upon  the  first  and  last  modulations  in  the 
example  in  §  198. 

(a)  (b) 

a^^^^^^j^^^S^j 

T"f~    '    f~  |         ~  ,        T  -f-     -f~^       -f 

i  etc.    L|  ii  ,  etc. 


The  enharmonic  changes  in  the  following-  examples  are  rendered 
necessary  in  order  to  avoid  keys  with  more  than  seven  sharps  or  flats  ; 
such  changes  must  not  be  regarded  as  enharmonic  modulation,  a  sub- 
ject to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  Chapter  XIV,  but  which  will 
be  considered  in  detail  in  Part  III. 
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»  *      « 


—i-i—d — zi—C—dzi^iit^— d — F-b-d , 


etc. 


I      I  l 

!     !       !          I     r^Ti       i 
-&-  -&-   -&-      ^   j     &§-   -&- 

— \tm — &  ^^f — ~:== 
f!±t^E^E^— 


Modulations  are  occasionally  effected  by  the  use  of  Vg,  L7  and 
L7o  ;  the  student,  however,  will  do  well  to  confine  his  attention  to  the 
ase  of  V7,  until  he  has  mastered  the  various  kinds  of  modulation  which 
nave  so  far  been  considered  ;  and  to  employ  other  chords  derived  from 
V,  only  when  he  feels  assured  that  they  can  be  introduced  with  good 
iffect  in  the  place  of  the  more  conventional  Vy. 

202.  An  Arpeggio  is  the  name  given  to  the  notes  of  a 
:hord  when  heard  in  succession.  The  term  arpeggio  is  derived 
from  the  Italian  arpa^  a  harp,  on  which  instrument  it  is  customary 
to  play  chords  in  this  manner.  Arpeggios  are  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  ornamentation,  and  since  they  have  already  been 
Exemplified  in  §  §  69,  73,  83  and  91,  it  will  be  necessary  now 
only  to  state  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  employed,  and 
these  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in  the  rule  that  a  progression 
which  is  incorrect  in  itself  is  equally  incorrect  if  converted  into 
an  arpeggio. 

There  are  doubtless  many  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  the  works  of 
the  great  masters,  and  especially  in  instrumental  compositions,  where 
arpeggios  often  of  a  very  elaborate  character  are  introduced  ;  the 
student,  however,  should  only  employ  arpeggios  iu  accordance  with 
the  above  rule,  at  least  for  the  present. 

The  arpeggio  in  the  treble  at  a,  is  incorrect,  on  account  of 
the  doubled  L,  and  the  consecutive  octaves  with  the  tenor;  these 
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faults  are  corrected  at  b  :  at  c,  although  there  are  no  direct  con- 
secutives,  yet  the  effect  is  very  bad  ;  this  effect  is  represented  at 
d\  at  *,  the  effect  is  good,  notwithstanding  that  a  C  is  heard  in 
the  treble  against  the  sustained  C  in  the  bass,  followed,  on  the 
fourth  beat,  by  an  F  in  the  treble  against  the  sustained  F  in  the 
bass ;  the  effect  of  the  passage  may  be  represented  by  either  the 
progression  at/,  or  that  at  g. 


JLJ _1 &. 1 ,0 U 


/y\*         <s j 




u     .;.  \.  i_  *        £.  &~ 


?===^=^==r=^ 
^_ a— |zz^H_^_|=H 


203.  A  Pedal  (Lat.  /«,  a  foot)  is  the  name  given  to  a  note 
which  is  sustained  through  a  succession  of  three  or  more  chords. 
The  term  is  also  employed  in  reference  to  certain  chords,  and 
also  in  reference  to  the  passage  which  is  constructed  upon  or  in 
connection  with  the  sustained  note. 
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The  origin  of  the  term  '  pedal '  is  probably  to  be  found  in  organ 
music,  in  which  the  bass  of  the  harmony  is  usually  played  on  the  pedals, 
and  in  which  pedal  passages  are  of  common  occurrence  ;  such  passages, 
indeed,  are  often  called  'organ  points,'  the  term  'point'  indicating  a 
note,  as  in  counterpoint,  which  is  a  contraction  of  point-counter-point, 
that  is  to  say,  note-against-note. 

Pedal  notes  most  frequently  occur  in  the  bass,  either  I  or 
V,  and  rarely  any  other  note,  being  employed  for  this  purpose. 
When  occurring  in  any  part  other  than  the  bass,  the  sustained 
note  is  called  an  inverted  pedal.  If  two  pedal  passages  are  intro- 
duced into  a  composition,  one  on  V  and  the  other  on  I,  that  on 
I  should  appear  last.  Occasionally  both  V  and  I  are  employed 
simultaneously  as  a  double  pedal,  in  this  case  I  must,  of  course, 
be  placed  below  V.  Pedal  passages  usually  commence  and 
almost  invariably  conclude  with  a  chord  of  which  the  pedal  note 
forms  an  essential  part. 

A  pedal  chord  is  the  name  given  to  a  fundamental  discord 
whose  root  (or  generator)  is  the  perfect  fifth  of  the  pedal  note 
over  which  it  occurs.  The  pedal  chord  at  a,  is  Vy1  ;  at  b,  Vy- ; 
and  at  <:,  Ly. 


The  chord  at  /•,  since  V  is  omitted,  may  also  be  regarded  as 
L1,  in  which  case  it  would  be  equally  correct  for  the  alto  and 
tenor  notes,  instead  of  falling,  to  rise  one  degree.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  term  '  pedal  six-four '  will  now  be  seen,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tenor  note,  the  chord  at  c  is  identical  with  that 
at  b,  in  §  69.  The  above  examples  are  equally  available  in  the 
minor  mode,  but  the  chord  at  c  would  then  be  converted  into  Lyo. 
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An  inverted  pedal  is  exemplified  at  d,  and  a  double  pedal  at 
e ;  the  chord  at  *  is  an  inversion  of  the  German  form  of  the  aug- 
mented sixth,  a  chromatic  chord  which  is  explained  in  §  208. 

(*) 


Tf     , 

i  I 


-  __ _ 


The  following  example  illustrates  a  dominant  pedal,  followed 
by  a  tonic  pedal,  with  a  modulation  over  each. 
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204.  When  the  pedal  occurs  in  the  bass,  the  part  immediately 
above  the  pedal  becomes  for  the  time  being  the  real  bass,  and 
must  follow  the  rules  which  relate  to  bass  progressions.     If  a 
pedal  note  is  extended  for  several  measures,  it  is  often  more  con- 
venient to  figure  this,  usually  the  tenor  part,  instead  of  figuring 
the  bass — the  pedal.     The  chords  employed  in  a  pedal  passage 
should  as  much  as  possible  be  confined  to  the  key  to  which  the 
pedal  belongs ;  modulations,  to  closely  related  keys  are  permis- 
sible, but  in  every  case  they  should  be  transient. 

A  pedal  note,  instead  of  being  sustained,  may  be  continually 
repeated,  either  on  successive  beats  or  alternate  beats,  or  by  the 
use  of  syncopations  between  beats.  These  repetitions  may  also 
be  varied  by  the  use  of  auxiliary  notes,  while,  especially  in  instru- 
mental music,  the  pedal  note  often  appears  in  the  form  of  an  ex- 
tended shake  ;  when  thus  treated  it  is  called  a  florid  pedal. 

205.  The  constant  use  of  the  same  auxiliary  note  or  notes 
in  connection  with  frequently  employed  harmonic  progressions 
will   give   rise   to  certain  chords,    which,   although   introduced 
in  the  first  instance  as  fortuitous  chords,  will  in  due  course  be- 
come independent  and  generally  accepted  chords.     Such  chords 
will  be  chromatic  chords   if  one   or   more  chromatic   auxiliary 
notes  are  employed. 

Although  the  chromatic  element  in  harmony  will  be  considered  in 
detail  in  Part  III  of  this  work,  yet  it  will  be  advisable  to  refer  in  the 
present  chap'er  to  a  few  of  those  chords,  the  origin  of  which  is  pre- 
sumably due  to  the  employment  of  chromatic  auxiliary  notes. 

The  chromatic  chords  in  most  frequent  use  are 
The  Augmented  triad, 
The  Neapolitan  sixth, 
The  Augmented  sixth, 
The  Primary  seventh,  and 
The  Diminished  seventh. 

Some  of  these  chords,  namely,  the  Augmented  triad,  the  German 
sixth  (a  form  of  the  augmented  sixth),  and  the  Diminished  seventh  play 
a  very  important  part  in  enharmonic  modulation,  a  subiect  which  will 
also  be  considered  in  Part  III. 
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206.  The  Augmented  triad  usually  occurs  on  I,  as  at  a, 
and  on  V,  as  at  £,  in  the  major  mode  ;  and  it  is  often  employed  in 
connection  with  Vy,  as  at  c\  it  is  also  found  occasionally  on  IV 
of  the  maJT  mode,  but  not  on  any  other  note,  and  not  in  the 
minor  mode  at  all  except  in  its  normal  position  on  III. 
(a)  (b)  (c) 


A  chord  having  the  appearance  of  being  the  first  inversion 
of  the  augmented  triad  on  III  of  the  minor  mode  is  shown  at  d; 
this,  however,  is  an  independent  chord  (the  dominant  minor 
sixth,  V6-)  and  will  be  considered  in  due  course  (in  Part  III) 
under  the  heading  of  '  Modified  chords.'  It  is  frequently  em- 
ployed in  conjunction  with  Vy,  as  at  e.  The  progressions  at  d 
and  e  should  be  compared  with  those  b  and  c. 


207.  The  Neapolitan  sixth  occurs  on  IV  in  both  modes; 
it  is  chiefly  employed  as  a  pre-cadential  chord,  and  usually  pro- 
ceeds to  a  cadential  six-four  as  at  a,  or  to  Vj  directly  as  at  bt  or, 
occasionally  to  V,  as  at  c.  These  progressions  are  equally  avail- 
able in  the  minor  mode. 
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The  false  relation  between  the  treble  and  tenor  at  c  is  not 
objectionable,  as  it  does  not  suggest  ambiguous  tonality.  The 
somewhat  exceptional  interval  of  a  diminished  third  in  the  treble 
in  this  progression  should  not  pass  unnoticed.  The  perfect 
cadence,  when  preceded  by  the  Neapolitan  sixth,  as  at  b  and  ^ 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  plaintive  effect,  is  sometimes  called  the 
Pathetic  cadence. 

The  best  progressions  to  the  Neapolitan  sixth  are  from  I  and 
I1,  and  possibly  IV,  in  the  major  mode,  and  from  the  same 
chords,  together  with  VI  and  possibly  IIo1,  in  the  minor.  The 
sixth  in  this  chord  is  almost  invariably  the  best  treble  note,  and 
the  bass  should  always  be  doubled. 

The  correct  symbol  for  the  Neapolitan  sixth  is  -II  +  1  ;  but 
N6  may,  if  preferred,  be  employed  instead. 

208.'  The  chord  of  the  Augmented  sixth  most  frequently 
occurs  on  -VI,  the  minor  second  above  V,  in  both  modes.  It  is 
found  in  three  distinct  forms,  these  are  generally  known  as  the 
Italian,  the  French  and  the  German.  These  forms  are  respec- 
tively shown  at  a,  b  and  c, 

(a)  (b)  (c) 


E  5 P  =±  * n— ^ 
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The  augmented  sixth,  in  each  of  its  forms,  like  NG,  is  chiefly 
employed  as  a  pre-cadential  chord.  In  the  following  example,  at 
d,  the  Italian  form  of  the  chord  is  introduced,  but  either  the 
French  or  the  German  form  might  be  employed  instead  with 
equally  gocd  effect. 


The  Italian  and  French  forms  may  resolve  upon  V  or  (by 
chromatic  resolution)  on  Vy  directly ;  but  if  the  German  form  is 
resolved  in  this  way  consecutive  perfect  fifths  will  arise. 

The  best  progressions  to  the  chord  of  the  augmented  sixth 
are  from  I,  the  bass  F1  '^ping  either  up  a  minor  sixth  or  down  a 
major  third,  and  from  IV1,  when  all  parts  may  move  conjunctly, 
The  German  form  may  also  be  approached  from  Ne. 

If,  in  the  German  form,  the  interval  of  the  augmented  sixth 
is  enharmonically  changed  to  a  minor  seventh,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  chord  is  converted  into  Vy  of  that  key  of  which  Ne  is  P. 
This  enharmonic  modulation  is  exemplified  at  t.  In  like  manner 
Vy  may  be  converted  into  a  German  sixth,  as  at  /. 

0)  (O 
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Reference  to  enharmonic  modulauon  has  already  been  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  chord  of  the  Diminished  seventh  ;  this  subject  will  be 
considered  in  detail  in  Part  III. 

Any  note  of  these  chords  may  be  effectively  employed  in 
the  treble. 

These  chords  are  usually  employed  in  their  normal  position, 
as  shown  at  a,  b  and  c ;  they  are  occasionally  inverted ;  an  example 
of  the  third  inversion  of  the  German  sixth  will  be  seen  at  d,  §  203. 

The  correct  symbols  for  these  chords  are,  for  the  Italian, 
-Vie  x  ;  for  the  French,  -VI6  x  ;  and  for  the  German,  -VI6  x  ;  but 

4  o 

the  following  symbols  may,  if  preferred,   be  employed  instead, 
It6,  Fr6  and  Gn6,  respectively. 

Chords  of  the  augmented  sixth  occur  occasionally  on  other 
notes,  such  as  -II,  and  IV,  but  these  will  be  considered  in  a  later 
chapter,  suffice  it  for  the  present  to  add  that  in  resolving  these 
and  all  chords  which  contain  chromatic  notes,  as  a  general  rule, 
a  chromatically  raised  note  has  a  tendency  to  rise,  while  a  chro- 
matically lowered  note  has  a  tendency  to  fall. 

209.  Primary  sevenths,  as  chromatic  chords,  usually  occur 
on  I  and  II,  in  both  modes,  and,  though  rarely  employed,  they 
are  possible  also  on  III,  VI  and  L.  Reference  has  been  made 
to  these  chords  in  §  117,  where  it  was  shown  that  a  primary 
seventh  is  identically  the  same  as  Vy  in  construction,  but  that  it 
differs  in  resolution.  Primary  sevenths  never  induce  a  modulation. 

The  following  are  the  most  frequently  employed  resolutions 
of  the  primary  seventh  on  I,  at  a  and  bt  and  of  the  primary 
seventh  on  II,  at  c  and  d. 

(b)  (c)  (d) 
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The  symbols  for  these  chords  are  respectively  1  +  7-  (or 
simply  ly-)  and  II  +  7. 

II +  7  is  frequently  employed  as  a  pre-cadential  chord,  and 
for  this  reason  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  chromatic  primary 
sevenths. 

Primary  sevenths  are  susceptible  of  inversion,  and  the  second 
inversion,  like  Vj2,  may  be  employed  in  its  incomplete  form,  the 
root  being  omitted. 

The  best  progressions  to  primary  sevenths,  on  whatever  de- 
gree of  the  scale  they  may  occur,  are  from  major  or  minor  triads 
or  their  first  inversions  with  the  root  movement  a  perfect  fourth 
or  fifth ;  roots  falling  a  third  or  rising  a  second  are  also  good. 
Thus,  11  + 7  may  be  approached  from  VI  or  V  (the  strongest  pro- 
gressions), from  IV  (with  chromatic  movement)  or  from  I ;  and 
possibly  from  II-,  with  roots  stationary. 

210.  When  a  ninth  is  added  to  a  primary  seventh  the  chord 
is  converted  into  a  Primary  ninth,  major  or  minor,  as  the  case 
may  be ;  and  when  the  root  of  a  primary  ninth  is  omitted,  a 
chromatic  chord  of  the  seventh  remains,  such  a  chord  being 
termed  a  derivative  of  a  primary  ninth,  just  as  LJ  and  Lyo  are 
derivatives  of  VQ.  The  chord  derived  from  a  primary  major 
ninth  is  called  a  chromatic  minor  seventh,  and  that  derived  from 
a  primary  minor  ninth,  a  chromatic  diminished  seventh ;  in  each 
case  the  fifth  of  the  note  upon  which  the  seventh  is  formed  is  a 
diminished  fifth,  while  the  third  is  necessarily  minor. 

These  chords  will  be  considered  in  detail  in  Part  III ;  in  the  present 
chapter  reference  will  be  made  to  one  chromatic  chord  of  the  seventh 
only. 

The  most  important  of  these  fundamental  chromatic  discords 
is  the  diminished  seventh,  derived  from  the  supertonic  minor 
ninth.  Like  the  chord  of  the  Augmented  sixth,  it  is  very  fre- 
quently employed  as  a  pre-cadential  chord,  as  at  a,  where  it 
resolves  upon  a  cadential  six-four.  It  is  often  introduced  as  at 
£,  where  the  E  flat  is  written  as  D  sharp ;  in  this  case  the  chord 
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may  be  regarded  tither  as  *  a  passing  chord,'  or  as  the  diminished 
seventh,  derived  from  the  primary  ninth  on  L,  §  203. 


The  progression  at  a  is  equally  available  in  the  minor  mode. 
The  notation  of  the  chord  at  b  would  be  incorrect  in  the  key  of 
C  minor,  for  it  is  an  inviolable  rule  that  no  degree  oj  the  scale  may 
be  enharmonically  changed  except  for  the  purpose  of  modulating 
to  an  extraneous  key. 

The  symbol  for  the  chord  at  a  is  x  IVyo.  The  name  usually 
given  to  this  chord  is  '  the  diminished  seventh  on  the  chromati- 
cally (or,  accidentally)  raised  subdominant';  in  the  present  work 
it  will  Ue  called  '  the  diminished  seventh  on  the  interdominant,1 
the  term  '  interdominant '  being  employed  as  a  technical  name 
for  the  chromatic  note  which  occurs  between  the  subdominant 
and  the  dominant.  It  has  already  been  stated  (§31)  that  this 
note,  xIV,  like  the  subtonic,  VII,  is  never  enharmonically 
changed  (without  effecting  a  modulation),  and  that  these  notes 
are  called  perfect  chromatics  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  other  chromatic  notes  of  the  key,  -II,  -III,  -IV,  which  may 
be  enharmonically  changed  to  xl,  x  II  and  xV,  respectively. 

The  symbol  for  the  diminished  seventh  derived  from  the 
primary  ninth  on  I,  is  Illyo. 

211.  In  concluding  this  brief  reference  to  the  more  impor- 
tant chromatic  chords — more  important  only  because  more 
frequently  employed — it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  three 
diminished  sevenths,  a,  Illyo  (generator  I),  ^,  Lyo  (generate! 
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V,  the  fifth  of  I)  and  c,  x  IVyo  (generator  II,  the  fifth  of  V)  com- 
prise all  the  notes  of  the  harmonic  form  of  the  chromatic  scale, 

4  (§  29). 

(a)  (b)  (c) 


v 

(d) 


212.  Auxiliary  notes  play  an  important  part  in  both  real  and 
tonal  sequences ;  innumerable  variations  indeed  may  be  formed 
from  even  the  simplest  progressions  of  common  chords,  while 
the  dominant  sequence  in  particular  lends  itself  to  a  practically 
inexhaustible  variety  of  treatments.  It  would  be  superfluous, 
after  the  copious  illustrations  of  the  use  of  auxiliary  notes  which 
have  already  been  given,  to  exemplify  them  further  in  connection 
with  ordinary  sequences,  but  reference  may  here  be  made  to  the 
Rosalia}  the  name  given  to  a  passage  in  which  a  certain  figure  is 
repeated  several  times,  being  transposed  usually  one  degree 
higher  in  each  repetition. 

The  term  *  Rosalia '  originated  from  an  Italian  folk-song  entitled 
'Rosalia  mia  cara,'  which  was  constructed  upon  this  principle  of  repeti- 
tion. In  Germany  such  a  passage  is  called  a  '  Vetter  Michel,'  a  term 
which  also  originated  from  a  song  of  similar  construction.  Too  much 
repetition  in  musical  compositions  evinces  a  lack  ot  inventive  power  on 
the  part  of  the  composer,  these  terms,  therefore,  (and  especially  the 
latter)  are  frequently  used  with  a  somewhat  derisive  significance. 

The  following  passage  illustrates  a  Rosalia.  In  no  case,  it 
may  be  said,  should  the  model-  be  repeated  more  than  twice,  un- 
less indeed  an  effect  verging  on  the  ludicrous  is  especially  desired. 
It  will  be  seen  in  the  present  instance  that  whereas  the  first 
repetition  is  an  exact  transposition  of  the  model  into  the  key  of 
the  dominant,  the  second  repetition  is  a  transcription  (rather 
than  a  transposition)  of  the  same  into  the  key  of  the  relative 
minor. 
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213.  When  an  accidentally  changed  note  occurs  in  a  melody 
or  an  unfigured  bass  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  consider 
its  character,  whether  it  is  diatonic  or  chromatic,  and  if  the  latter, 
whether  it  is  an  auxiliary  note  or  whether  it  forms  part  of  a  chro- 
matic chord.  Such  a  note  may  often  be  treated  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  thus,  the  F  sharp  in  the  following  melodic  fragment 


may  be  regarded,  a,  as  a  chromatic  turning  note;  b,  as  II  in  E 
minor  ;  c,  as  L  in  G  major;  or  d,  as  the  (nominal)  root  of  L;o  in 
the  key  of  G.  These  various  treatments  of  the  F  sharp  are  exem- 
plified in  the  following  passage,  where  the  above  fragment  is 
repeated  continuously  in  the  treble.  The  G  in  the  bass  at  d  is  a 
pedal  . 

00  W  (0 
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214.  A  Ground  bass  (or  simply,  a  Ground)  is  the  name 
given  to  a  short  passage,  usually  of  from  four  to  eight  mea>ures 
in  length,  which  is  repeated  several  times  in  the  bass,  the  super- 
imposed harmonies  at  each  repetition  being  varied,  either  by  the 
employment  of  suspensions  or  auxiliary  notes,  or,  through 
changing  the  function  of  a  bass-note,  by  the  employment  of  an 
entirely  different  chord.  In  harmonizing  a  ground  bass  it  is 
customary  to  conceal  as  completely  as  possible  the  point  at  which 
each  repetition  of  the  passage  in  the  bass  commences. 

The  three  bar  phrase 


forms  the  basis  upon  which  the  following  'ground'  is  constructed. 
This  phrase,  it  will  be  seen,  is  repeated  five  times  (being  heard 
six  times  in  all),  and  as  it  ends  onV,  a  Coda  of  three  measures 
is  added  in  order  to  form  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 


i     i  I  ^ ^         I     i  ^ —  i      i       i 
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SUMMARY. 

§  197.  Key  relationship  in  general. 

Keys  of  first  relationship  (attendant  keys),  of  second  rela- 
tionship, and  foreign  keys. 

§  198.  Gradual  modulation  to  extraneous  keys. 

An  intermediate  chord  and  no  chromatic  changes. 

§  199.  Sudden  modulation  to  extraneous  keys. 

A  chromatic  change  to  be  made  in  approaching  the  new  Vy. 

§  200.  Transition. 

Passing  abruptly  into  the  new  key  without  the  use  of  a 
dominant  chord. 

§  20 1.  Sequential  extraneous  modulation. 
§  202.  The  Arpeggio. 

§  203.  The  Pedal. 

Pedal  notes,  chords  and  passages. 

§  204.  The  real  bass  in  pedal  passages. 

§  205.  The  Chromatic  chords  in  most  frequent  use. 

§  206.  The  Augmented  triad. 

§  207.  The  Neapolitan  sixth. 

§  208.  The  Augmented  sixth,  Italian,  French  and  German 

forms. 
The  enharmonic  treatment  of  the  German  sixth. 

§  209.  Primary  sevenths,  other  than  ¥7. 

§210.  Primary  sevenths,  other  than  Vg+  and  Vg-. 

The  chromatic  minor  and  diminished  sevenths,  with  special 
reference  to  x  IV7o. 

§  21 1.  The  Harmonic  form  of  the  chromatic  scale  as  derived 

from  chords  of  the  primary  ninth. 
§  212.  The  Rosalia, 
§  213.  The  treatment  of  chromatic  notes  in  melodies.^ 

§  214.  The  Ground  Bass. 

This  simple  form  of  composition  should  be  constructed  so 
as  to  form  one  continuous  passage,  the  point  of  repeti- 
tion being  concealed  as  much  as  possible  ;  while  the 
various  harmonizations  of  the  theme  should  possess  an 
ever  increasing  interest.  The  Ground  frequently  con- 
cludes with  a  Coda. 
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EXERCISES. 
I. 

Write  the  following  modulations,  making  no  chromatic 
changes  whatever,  and  employing  as  few  chords  as  possible  in 
each  case. 

i.  2.  3. 

a.  D  to  E  flat.     a.  F  sharp  to  G.  a.  D  flat  to  D. 

b.  F  to  G.  b.  D  flat  to  E  flat.  b.  C  flat  to  C  sharp, 

c.  G  to  B  flat.      c.   C  sharp  to  E.  c.    A  flat  to  B. 

d.  B  flat  to  D.     d.  G  to  B.  d.  E  to  A  flat. 

e.  E  flat  to  A.      e.    D  to  A  flat.  e.    B  flat  to  E. 
/.    A  to  F.           /.    F  to  D  flat.  /    E  flat  to  B. 
g.  A  flat  to  F.     g.   A  to  F  sharp.  g.   E  to  D  flat. 

h.  E  to  D,  h.  D  flat  to  C  flat.     h.  A  flat  to  F  sharp. 

/.    B  flat  to  A.      /.    G  flat  to  F.  /.    B  to  B  flat. 

No  enharmonic  changes  will   be  necessary  in  making-  the  abova 
modulations,  except  in  question  3. 

A  (  Reverse  the  order  of  the  keys  at  #,  b,  c,  etc.,  in  questions 
1 1,  2  and  3  respectively,  and  then  connect  them  by  sudden 
1  modulation,  in  each  case  making  one  or  more  chromatic 

6>  (changes,  and  enharmonic  changes  also  when  necessary. 

7.  Modulate   gradually   to   the  key  of  C  major  from    the 
following  minor  keys  :  (a)  B,  (b)  F  sharp,  (c)  C  sharp,  (d)  G  sharp, 
(e)  G,  (/)  B  flat,  (g)  E  flat. 

8.  Connect  the  following  minor  keys  by  sudden  modulation  : 
(a)  E  and  F,  (b)  D  and  E,  (c)  B  and  D,  (d)  D  and  F  sharp,  (e) 
(F)  and  (B),  (/)  E  and  C,  (g)  B  flat  and  G,  (h)  C  sharp  and  B  (*) 
G  sharp  and  G. 

9.  Write  a  phrase  of  four  measures  commencing  and  ending 
(with  a  perfect  cadence)  in  the  key  of  B  flat,  introducing  a  sudden 
modulation  to  one  of  the  major  keys  in  second  relationship,  and 
returning  therefrom  by  gradual  modulation. 

10.  Modulate   from   B   minor  to  B  major  and  back  to  B 
minor,  and  then  to  F  sharp  major  and  back  again  to  B  minor, 
one  continuous  passage,  and  conclude  with  a  plagal  cadence. 
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Continue  the  following  passages,  maintaining  the  style  as 
far  as  possible  and  introducing  the  modulations  to  and  through 
the  keys  as  indicated,  in  each  case  returning  to  and  concluding 
in  the  original  tonic  key. 

ii.  B  +,  D  +,  and  B  flat-  (about  eight  measures). 

t)  ^^  ^- 


_^_ 


-&-     -    - 


-fi. 


12.  A  flat  +,  D  -  and  F  sharp  +  (about  eight  measures). 


— ^— %— •-* r— •— *-il — •  — 

'        ! 


13.  B  +,  F  -,  E  +  and  C  -  (about  twelve  measures). 


14.  C  sharp    +  ,  F  +,  G  flat  +,  B  -  and  G-   (about  sixteen 
measures). 


I       I 
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15.  D  +,  B  flat  +,  A-  and  A  +  (about  twelve  measures). 


f         f\  u i i i ^___1___| 


1 6.  E  +,  E  flat  +,  G  +,  F  sharp  -  and  G  sharp  -  (about 
sixteen  measures). 


i      *r  I      *tr      i  -a. 


17.  Re-write   the   following   passage,  introducing  arpeggio 
movement  of  a  simple  character  in  the  upper  parts. 


J 

-<^- 
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18.  Exemplify  (i)  in  the  key  of  E,  and  (2)  in  the  key  of  F 

7         7 

minor,  the  pedal  chords  |  and  jj. 
2          2 

19.  Name  the  following  chromatic  chords. 

(f)        (g) 


20.  Introduce  and  resolve  the  above  chords,  employing  in 
each  case  not  more  than  six  chords,  beginning  and  ending  with 
the  tonic. 

21.  Construct  a  Rosalia  from  the  following  model,  and  add 
a  few  measures  as  a  coda,  concluding  with  a  perfect  cadence. 


22.  Clothe  the  following  blank  rhythm  with  harmony  in  the 
key  of  G,  employing  the  chords  indicated  by  the  symbols 

I  i  ii.  i 


J j J j I  m  j j j J } 

I         Illyo'       IV1       -VICx  I3         Lyo2       ly-1     -II+1 

(N6) 


IV1       -VICx 

4 
(FrC) 


-• • • c—     I—  •— 

V7         -VI+    xIV7o        V  I1       IV-6 
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23.  Continue  the  following  sequence  (on  a  dominant  pedal), 
conclude  with  a  perfect  cadence,  rmd  figure  the  bass  throughout. 


?r2SI5^~£SES^ 


Add    treble,  alto   and  tenor  parts   to   the   following  pedal 
passages.     The  tenor  must  be  a  co  rect  bass  to  the  upper  parts. 


25. 


5678        9  8  JT7        8  -  7  - 

34-8        £7  6  -  5        5  7  6  t$        5  - 

23  3-43         34 -323 


^6—    5      4  —     --      £    6    5     4        '66- 

*4-$43-2      *     4    #  £2        :    -    8    • 

26.  Add  four  upper  parts — first  and  second  treble,  alto  and 
tenor — to  the  following  pedal  passage. 


9  C9  8  9 
7  C7  6  $7 
6  5  £5  £6 
4  3  r  4 


£9 
7 
5 
3 


8    — 

8  £7     -     6  -      £6 
3  —    4    -  24    — 


:::^ — : = — -— T-- 1= 


5     &4  t 1    -     5     £6 
3      £2-3      4 
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Add  treble,  alto  and  tenor  parts  to  the  following  basses. 
27. 

^EE=3^ 


5  £4     5      [76     5  5    -  £6        6  5   b6 

3tf2    3       4          3        2-4        Jf  -   £4 

3  2 


-  6   #6        646        7    -  t?7        b7  -    87        4    6  J]6 
5  2  4    U  43  2 


28. 


7  - 
6  5 


4  3 


illl==iiil?ii 


66-        57-56        566-5^7-5^5 
5          3        3-63435          33-63- 
2-  2- 


3  #2  3     8  -      #5    6    6 

8  7        S    5     * 


fe>5    ^7       8  -  J7  tf 
tl       5  - 

4323 


s     <?          I       /^  i     ;  ~ 


3    4    5    6     5     -  jr  -     -   |?6 
1234-3234      - 


54        5 
2-       3 
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29. 


1 — 3 xo  v  'S-\±f:?~T-+* —& 


6  $    6.    £        t>7  7 

5         5 


46  G     4    6 

b     5  52 

a 


£6  to 
b  5     4 


=§ 


•  -H^-H h  t»-H 


4       6   J]6  6    4         8  —  ^9  JJ7       8 

2  443        5  (^7  b6  —    —  54    5 

3  434—     —  32     3 


30. 


5     £4       5 

3      t3        2 


5  £4 
3    fi 


2 


—  -ii!3=:g:»^g^ 
87         8  --    6  £7      25     7  -tf9  8    - 


6     


9-3 

s  — 


—     5    £4      5 
3tj2 


5    £6         5 
3    £4          2 
3 


£4  7    6   6  £6 

2         £5  5 


9     8     t9     -  8     -     -987 

£567  65— 

4     -      -  -     4     ^3- 
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31. 


6-59-8          7  -£6    56 


6    £4    6    7  6  6        8   -  £7  8  -    jjS" 

5  6     rrrrr    5 

ft        4    ft 


42  56    —  5      ff        £ 


5    x5     5     x5 

«* 
ft 


5     xo       5    £5  5    $5     5    #5 


£6 


P^I^^^^^^IiTl^IEEEEE^ 


6-568-7 
4    -  fi    4     6  -  5 


-5    6    8-7 

-8    4     6-5 


5       x5    $6 
£      —      42 


32. 


5  26  to 
3          tl 


(Continued  on  next  page). 
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32.—  Continued. 


^^^ig-fe^=iii==p==fa-—      __  q  __  =rEE 

?^d2i±±=  t  =E:=±c  —  E-^-rrr^L  ____   -  - 


43      2      3    4    tj3    £2     3 


j^Ffr-fr --;— f -fr*— ^— gg~t>— r-gj —  '*—?-%? — f E 


87      —    8  127  g5  -         55  7  35    -      6  —  98 
5-  £  —        3  -    U   -        !25^- 


^.^^=r=^=~^=^=r^iT=:t-^z:t:-tr^: 


7     £6     57      8 

3    5    —      7     — 

4    t]3    132     3 


For  the  purpose  of  practice,  the  above  figured  basses  may  be 
transposed  to  other  keys,  e,  g,  a  second  (major  or  minor)  above  or 
below,  and  in  some  cases  a  third  (major  or  minor)  above  or  below. 
The  Exercises  should  occasionally  be  worked  in  open  score.  By 
omitting  the  figures,  advanced  students  may  work  the  Exercises  as 
unfigured  basses. 

II. 

Harmonize  the  following  unfigured  basses  and  melodies,  in- 
troducing auxiliary  notes  and  (occasionally)  chromatic  chords. 

33. 


— zi_Jl^z E^ zE :_«  _t — « — c — « — 
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34. 


35. 

PEES 


— 1_ 


36. 


Pfr5tg:H-q:r^^^^^t;Sr|5=E^  E£ 
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37. 


- r  I 1 n 

— -H^>ir.    L-4H^H- -IKxIt    L — I U 

1 L L-jj^LL-U 


38. 


39. 


40. 

^-^^F—n^—ii-F-^ 
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iB25Sffijp* 


i 


-i-ui—  T- 

=    ^d?±d^  =fe  ^E 


Harmonize  the  following  ground  basses.  Each  bass  should 
be  treated  in  at  least  four  different  ways,  (i)  with  simple  chords, 
(2)  with  suspensions,  (j)  with  auxiliary  notes;  and  (4)  with  chro- 
matic chords.  Modulations  to  attendant  keys  may  also  be 
introduced.  A  short  coda  should  be  added  in  each  case. 

45. 


(p-S-2    <?      „    \    ^^^FF-H |-p— -^^- 

x^_ o    |        rf r -       ~£    r ?>      ~j    r 2i_i 
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49. 


51.  Modulate — 

(a)  from  D  to  D  flat"! 
(b}  from  B  flat  to  B 

(c)  from  E  flat  iu  t\  i 

(d)  from  A  flat  to  EJ 


by 

T1O1 

changing 


into  Gn6. 


toB  m)  Gn6into  ¥7. 

.  fenharmomcallyi ;      TT 
to  A  .    *}(f)  II  +  7  into  Gn6. 


into  I  7-. 


52.  Clothe  the  following  blank  rhythm  with  harmony, 
writing  the  first  and  second  measures  on  a  dominant  pedal,  and 
the  third  and  fourth  on  a  tonic  pedal. 


I    ^  I    PT1"^!    I    i  I    !    i1"1    1    H  I    -    i    •    ,     I 
—•-•-*>—•  \-9-m-9  •-*•  \  •  •  *  0  0  0  \  *  *  *  *  &  — 

L>  -------  i-i  ----  1     --- 


—  •-•— 

— 


53.  Compose  a  passage  in  the  key  of  A,  introducing  extra- 
neous modulation  together  with  chords  and  progressions  which 
have  been  considered  in  the  present  chapter. 

54.  Set  the  following  lines  to  music. 

Yet  many  a  minstrel,  in  harping,  can  tell, 
How  the  Red-cross  it  conquered,  the  Crescent  it  fell  ; 
And  lords  and  gay  ladies  have  sighed  'mid  their  glee, 
At  the  tale  of  Count  Albert  and  fair  Rosalie. 

Scott. 


APPENDIX. 

SYMBOLS. 

The  symbols  employed  in  the  present  work  by  which  notes 
and  chords  are  represented  without  the  use  of  words,  may  be  re- 
garded as  forming  a  system  of  musical  stenography.* 
Symbols  are  of  two  kinds,  namely: — 
Melodic,  representing  a  note,  and 
Harmonic,  representing  a  chord. 

Four  factors  are  employed  in  the  formation  of  these  symbols, 
namely,  (i)  certain  Roman  numerals,  (2)  the  Arabic  numbers, 
i,  2,  3,  etc.,  up  to  9,  (3)  certain  signs,  and  (4)  the  marks  '  and  r 

(1)  The  Roman  numerals,  sometimes  preceded  by  one  of  the 

signs  (3)  are  employed  to  indicate  notes,  whether  dia- 
tonic or  chromatic. 

(2)  The  Arabic  numbers  are  employed  to  represent  intervals, 

and,  when  they  appear  in  small  type  (like  the  sign  for 
square  and  cube,  etc.,  in  mathematics)  to  represent  the 
inversions  of  chords. 

(3)  The  signs,  four  in  number  are,  +,  -,  *   and  o;  these  are 

employed  to  indicate  respectively  the  terms,  *  major,' 
1  minor/  *  augmented  '  and  '  diminished.' 

(4)  The  mark  T  is  employed  to  represent  a  suspension  ;  thus  T 

for  a  falling,  and  thus  4  for  a  rising  suspension. 
The  symbols  for  intervals  are  formed  by  placing  the  sign  re- 
presenting the  particular  name  after  the  Arabic  number  repres- 
enting the  general  name  of  the  interval. 

*  The  term  'symbol'  which  is  here  used,  it  is  believed,  for  the  first 
time  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  harmony,  was  suggested  by  the 
use  of  the  same  word  in  chemistry,  astronomy,  etc,  where  it  is  employed 
(as  in  the  present  work)  to  indicate  a  certain  significant  mark — letter, 
figure  or  sign — which  stenographically  represents  the  name  of  some- 
thing under  consideration.  The  derivatives,  symbolic  (having  reference 
to  symbols)  and  symbolize  (to  mark  with  symbols)  are  occasionally  also 
employed  in  this  work. 
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Thus,  for  example  :  — 

2  +   indicates  a  major  second  ; 

3  -  a  mil  or  third  ; 

4  x          "        an  augmented  fourth  ; 
50          "        a  diminished  fifth. 

The  sign  +  indicates  the  term  '  perfect,'  when  it  is  employed 
after  the  numbers  4,  5  and  8. 

The  student  should  call  each  symbol  by  its  proper  name  ;  for  ex- 
ample, a  major  second  should  not  be  read  as  '  two  plus,'  nor  a  minor 
third  as  *  three  minus,'  etc. 

The  melodic  symbols  for  the  various  degrees  of  the  major 
and  minor  scales,  the  latter  in  its  harmonic  form,  are  shown  in  the 
following  example. 


IV 


-& & 


II 


III 


VI 


It  will  he  seen  that  the  same  symbol  is  employed  for  the  me- 
diant in  both  keys  ;  when  it  is  desirable  to  distinguish  between  the 
major  and  minor  mediants,  the  signs  +  and  -  respectively  are 
placed  before  the  symbol,  thus,  +III  and  -III.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  two  submediant*.  In  the  melodic  form  of  the 
minor  scale,  the  submediant  in  ascending  is,  therefore,  +  VI,  while 
in  descending  it  is  -VI.  The  technical  name  (employed  in  the 
present  work)  for  the  seventh  degree  in  the  descending  form  of 
the  minor  scale  is  '  subtonic  ' ;  the  symbol  employed  for  this  note 

is  VII. 

The  symbol  L  is  employed  for  the  leading-note  instead  of  VII  (as 
might  have  been  expected)  because  in  the  first  place,  it  is  easier  to  write 
and,  what  is  frequently  an  important  consideration,  it  occupies  less  space 
than  VII  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  because  a  distinctive  symbol  more 
readily  directs  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
note  (See  page  14).  A  point  of  small  importance  but  one  not  unworthy  of 
a  passing  notice  is  to  be  seen  in  the  number  50  which  is  the  numerical 
significance  of  the  Roman  numeral  L,  while  5o  fas  was  shown  above)  is 
the  symbol  for  the  interval  of  the  diminished  fifth,  an  interval  invariably 
associated  with  the  leading-note  in  both  the  major  and  minor  modes. 
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The  technical  name  (or  symbol)  for  each  degree  of  the  scale 
should  invariably  be  employed  in  preference  to  the  alphabetical 
name ;  for  the  alphabetical  name  varies  with  each  new  scale  but 
the  technical  name  always  remains  the  same.  Furthermore,  it 
may  here  be  said,  that  each  degree  of  the  scale  possesses  a  certain 
individuality  peculiar  to  itself,  which  may  be  termed  its  esthetic 
character;  e.  g.,  I — Constancy,  II — Desire,  III — Ease,  IV— 
Faith,  V— Gladness,  VI— Adversity  and  L— Brightness. 
These  terms,  which  are  suggestive  only  of  the  aesthetic  character 
of  each  note,  have  been  chosen  so  as  to  be  easily  remembered  by 
the  student ;  the  initial  letters,  it  will  be  seen,  form  the  scale  of  C. 

The  following  table  comprises  the  melodic  symbols  for  the 
notes  of  the  modern  enharmonic  scale  of  C  (See  page  34) ;  to- 
gether with  the  technical  names  employed  (in  the  pre-ent  work) 
for  the  notes  of  this  scale.*  The  alphabetical  name  and  tonal 
character  of  each  note  are  also  included.  The  table  should  be 
read  upwards. 


ALPHABETICAL 
NAME. 

MELODIC 
SYMBOL. 

TECHNICAL 
NAME. 

TONAL 
CHARACTER. 

B. 

L 

Leading-note. 

Diatonic. 

B  flat. 

VII 

Subtonic. 

perfect  chromatic. 

A. 

+  VI 

Major  submediant. 

Diatonic. 

Aflat. 

-VI 

Minor  submediant. 

Imperfect  chromatic. 

G  sharp. 

xV 

Hyper-dominant. 

«                 « 

G. 

V 

Dominant. 

Diatonic. 

F  sharp. 

xIV 

Inter-dominant. 

Perfect  chromatic. 

F. 

IV 

Subdominant. 

Diatonic. 

E. 

-fill 

Major  mediant. 

" 

E  flat. 

-III 

Minor  mediant. 

Imperfect  chromatic. 

D  sharp 

xll 

Hyper-supertonic. 

tc                         « 

D. 

+  11 

Major  supertonic. 

Diatonic. 

D  flat 

-II 

Minor  supertonic. 

Imperfect  chromatic. 

C  sharp. 

X  I 

Hyper-tonic. 

«                  « 

C. 

I 

Tonic. 

Diatonic. 

*It  is  with  a  feeling  of  much  diffidence  that  certain  new  technical 
names  are  here  introduced,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  under  the  convic- 
tion that  they  will  supply  a  long-felt  want. 
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The  perfect  chromatics — the  inter-dominant  and  the  sub- 
tonic — are  so  called  because  they  are  employed  in  chord  construc- 
tion in  one  form  only ;  the  imperfect  chromatics,  by  enharmonic 
change,  are  employed  in  both  forms. 

The  notes  G  flat  and  A  sharp  are  sometimes  employed  as  chro- 
matic auxiliary  notes,  but  they  have,  it  may  here  be  said,  no  har- 
monic relationship  with  the  key  of  C.  For  the  sake  of  completeness, 
should  it  at  any  time  be  necessary  to  refer  to  such  notes,  the  technical 
names,  Hypo-dominant  (oV)  and  Hyper-submediant  (  x  VI)  may  be  re- 
spectively employed. 

Equal  temperament,  that  is  to  say,  the  division  of  the  octave  into 
twelve  equal  semitones,  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  that  apper- 
tains to  modern  music.  The  above  scale,  it  will  be  seen,  contains  two 
distinct  kinds  of  semitones — the  diatonic  and  the  chromatic — but  these 
must  be  regarded  as  being  absolutely  equal  in  point  of  size.  Scientifi- 
cally, the  ratio  of  the  former  is  as  15  :  16,  and  that  of  the  latter  as 
24  :  25;  in  other  words,  theoretically  D  flat  (for  example)  is  of  slightly 
higher  pitch  than  C  sharp  :  in  equal  temperament  however,  these  two 
notes — D  flat  and  C  sharp— are  tempered,  that  is  to  say,  tuned  into  one 
and  the  same  note.  This  theory  of  equality  can  alone  justify  the  chro- 
matic progressions  and  the  enharmonic  modulations  of  modern  com- 
posers. 

Harmonic  symbols  are  formed  from  melodic  symbols  by  the 
addition  of  numbers,  signs  and  marks,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  chord ;  the  melodic  symbol  indicates  the  root  of  the 
chord. 

The  triads  as  they  occur  in  the  keys  of  C  major  and  minor 
are  shown  in  the  following  example. 
C  Major. 

u  —.%:         & «• ^—  — 

1+         II-        III-          IV+        V+  VI-         Lo 


IIIx        IV-  V+         VI+  Lo 


The  signs,  +  and  -  ,  etc,,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  frequently  omitted, 
being  understood  ;  the  student,  however,  should  employ  them  at  first, 
and  indeed  until  he  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  character  of  the  various 
triads.  In  reading  the  symbols,  the  student  should  be  careful  to  employ 
the  correct  technical  term  ;  for  example,  I  +  should  be  read  as  '  the 
tonic  major  triad  (or  chord),'  and  not  as  '  one  plus.' 
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The  following  example  illustrates  some  of  the  chromatic  triads 
(in  the  key  of  C)  with  their  symbols. 


IV- 


xIVo 


Vx 


The  symbols  for  the  first  and  second  inversions  of  triads  are 
formed  by  placing  the  small  figures  i  and  2  respectively,  after  the 
sign  indicating  the  character  of  the  chord;  thus,  I  +  1,  the  first 
inversion  of  the  tonic  major  chord,  and  I  -  2,  the  second  inversion 
of  the  tonic  minor  chord.  The  folowing  example  illustrates  the 
first  inversion  of  the  triad  of  C,  as  it  occurs  in  seven  different 
major  keys. 


II-1 


III-1 


VI-1 


The  sign  '  o,'  it  will  be  seen,  is  omitted  after  the  symbol  L ; 
this  is  invariably  the  case  when  L1  has  a  dominant  character  and 
resolves  on  I  or  I1  ;  when  it  resolves  upon  III-,  the  sign  'o' 
should  be  added,  thus,  Lo1. 

The  following  example  illustrates  the  symbols  employed  for 
the  chords  of  the  seventh  in  most  frequent  use,  in  both  C  major 
and  C  mincw.  The  sign  +  is  usually  omitted  after  V,  as  this  chord 
is  invariably  major. 


L7- 


IIo7 


The   symbols  for  the  inversion  of  chords  of  the   dominant 
seventh  are  formed  thus  Vj1,  Vy2,  and  Vy3. 
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The  symbols  for  the  chords  of  the  dominant  ninth  are  Vg  + 
(or  simply  ¥9)  andVg-.  L;  -  and  Ljoaie  treated  as  distinct 
chords,  they  are  not  regarded  as  being  VQ  4- l  and  Vg-1  respect- 
ively ;  in  the  latter  chords  the  dominant  is  always  present  while 
in  the  former  it  is  never  present. 

The  following  example  illustrates  the  formation  of  symbols 
in  connection  with  suspensions. 


(«)               (b)             (c)               (d)             (e)  (f) 

_J  _.J_   _^._.J_ _^j |_    ___) |. 

T  r~        ~*~  TT 

i  i  ' 


:~s^z~ 

4~~3 


7                     Q 

5    - 

7 

6 

9 

65           7     8 

2     - 

5 

4 

7 

8 

2 

- 

4 

V7                 I 

a1 

¥7 

3 

I 

'5                 48 

'5 
'3 

i! 

(a)  The  tonic  chord  with  the  third  suspended. 

(b)  The  dominant  seventh  with  the  fifth  suspended. 

(c)  The  tonic  chord  with  the  octave  suspended  by  the  note 

below. 

(d)  The  first  inversion  of  the  tonic  chord  with  the  bass  sus- 

pended. 

(e)  The  third  inversion  of  the  dominant  seventh  with  the 

third  and  fifth  suspended. 

(/)  The  tonic  chord  with  a  triple  suspension. 

When  the  suspension  is  in  the  bass,  the  mark  »  is  placed  be- 
fore the  Roman  numeral. 

The  symbols  for  other  discords,  both  diatonic  and  chromatic, 
will  be  given  as  these  chords  severally  occur  in  the  course  of  the 
work ;  sufficient,  it  is  hoped,  has  been  said  to  explain  the  theory 
upon  which  the  symbols  in  general  are  constructed. 
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Form  in  Music— No.  16  The  "  Vincent"  Series  of  Text-books  $1,00 

With  special  reference  to  the  Bach  Fugue  and  the 
Beethoven  Sonata. 

A  Song  of  Thanksgiving  (  Vocal  Score}  -  50c. 
Cantata  for  Soli  Voices,  Chorus  and  Orchestra. 

Bonnie  Belle  (Madrigal for  Six  Voices]     -  -     20c. 

This  Cqmposition  g-ained  the  Prize  and  Medal  offered 

by  the  London  Madrigal  Society  in  1890. 

All  on  a  Summer's  Morning  (Madrigal for  Six  Voices}  -  15c. 

Trelawny  (Part-song for  Male  Voices)        -  -     10c. 

Here's  a  Health  unto  His  Majesty  (Old  Melody  arr.for 

Mixed  Voices)        -  5c. 

Concert  Overture  (For  the  Organ}     -  -    50c. 

Minuetto  Scherzoso  (For  the  Organ)     -  40c. 

Confetti  (For  the  Piano]     A  Wedding  Dance       -  -     50c. 

Impromptu  (For  the  Piano]     A  Study  for  the  Left  Hand  -  40c. 

Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimittis  in  C  -     lOc. 

Three  Christmas  Carols        -  lOc. 

O  Thou  from  whom  all  goodness  flows  (Song]  -  -     50c. 


The  Nordheimer  Piano  and  Music  Co.,  Limited. 


THE   PIANOLA 

The  Enjoyment  it  brings  many  times 
repays  the  expense, 


is  no  longer  any  reason  why  anyone  who  can 
A  afford  a  piano  should  be  deprived  of  the  great  pleasure 
to  be  obtained  from  owning  a  Pianola  We  have  inaugu- 
rated a  new  and  easv  plan  of  purchase,  as  well  as  rental, 
of  slightly  used  instruments,  which  brings  the  Pianola 
within  the  reach  of  practically  all  music-hungry  people. 

The  outlay  required  to  obtain  ownership  of  a  Pianola 
has  deterred  many  people  from  even  investigating  its 
merits. 

If  those  who  have  hitherto  considered  the  price  an 
insuperable  bar  could  talk  with  the  many  thousands  of 
Pianola  owners,  they  would  find  that  the  great  majority 
would  not  part  with  their  instruments  for  many  times  the 
cost,  provided  it  was  impossible  10  secure  another. 

The  price  sinks  into  insignificance  when  compared 
with  the  endless  enjoyment  a  Pianola  brings  to  every 
member  of  the  family.  The  pleasure  of  listening  to  music 
is  one  thing — of  actually  producing  it  oneself,  another. 
Both  are  combined  in  the  Pianola. 

Price  $275      May  be  purchased  on  easy  monthly  payments 
if  desired. 


The  MASON  &  RISCH  PIANO  CO.  Limited 

Exclusive  Representatives, 

32  KINQ  STREET  WEST. 


A  SYMPOSIUM  IN  WHICH 

FOUR  GREAT  MUSICAL  ARTISTS 


ARE  OF  ONE  OPINION, 


R.  Watkin=Mills 

England's  Most  Eminent 
Artist : 

"The  tone  is  sonorous,  the 
singing*  and  sustaining  quality 
just  what  we  vocalists  appre- 
ciate, and  I  feel  that  anyone 
who  wants  a  first-class  instru- 
ment cannot  do  better  than 
to  secure  a  Heintzman  and 
Company  Piano." 


Richard  Burmeister 

Pupil    of   Liszt   and    Famed 
Pianist  : 

"Your  new  scale  Concert 
Grand  Piano  possesses  unique 
musical  characteristics  that 
must  give  it  a  distinctive  place 
among  the  great  pianos  of 
the  world.  I  shall  insist  on 
having  a  Heintzman  and 
Company  Piano  whenever  I 
visit  Canada." 


Pol.   Plancon 

The  Great  French  Basso  : 

"  It  afforded  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  know  that  so  fine 
an  instrument  as  the  Concert 
Grand  Piano  of  Heintzman 
and  Company  used  at  my  Con- 
certs in  the  Armories  is  manu- 
factured in  Canada. " 


riadame  Albani 

Celebrated    Soprano  : 

"  The  tone  of  the  Heintzman 
and  Company  Piano  is  delight- 
ful, the  elasticity  of  action 
marvellous — every  note  ring- 
ing out  in  clear,  pearly,  and 
limpid  quality.  It  excels  any 
Piano  I  have  ever  used." 


And  yet  these  but  reflect  the  views  of  a  host  of  other  artists  and 
people  of  musical  culture  at  home  and  abroad  who  know  the 
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'HERE  are  a  number  of  Pianos  that 
look  well  and   sound   fairly   well — 
AT  THE  START.      You  can  buy 
cheap  Pianos  that  do    that ;  but  a 
Piano  should  be  built  to  last  a  lifetime.      If  it 
only  "  stays  good  "  for  a  few  months  it  is  dear 
a;  any  price. 


are  of  the  kind  that  STAND.  They  are  safe 
instruments  to  buy.  They  stand  the  wear 
and  tear  of  everyday  usage,  and  with  ordinary 
care  three  generations  of  children  may  prac- 
tise on  one.  Besides  their  known  goodness, 
you  have  our  ten  years'  guarantee. 

Bell  Pianos  are  made,  guaranteed,  and 
"  built  to  last  a  lifetime "  by  the  largest 
makers  of  Pianos  in  Canada. 
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publications,  including:  Bosworth  Edition,  Schirmer 
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TORONTO, 

Feb.  22nd,  1905. 

MESSRS.   R.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SONS. 

GENTLEMEN, 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  New 
Scale  Williams  Piano.  I  can  honestly  say  that  the 
instrument  is  one  of  the  best  Upright  Pianos  that  I 
have  ever  tried.  The  bass  is  exceptionally  rich  and 
full,  while  the  treble  possesses  a  bright  and  liquid 
character;  at  the  same  time  the  tone  is  well  and 
evenly  graded  throughout,  bespeaking  workmanship 
of  the  highest  class.  The  Piano,  in  fact,  is  very  far 
in  advance  of  anything  I  have  ever  seen  from  your 
factory  hitherto,  and  as  soon  as  the  sterling  qualities 
of  the  instrument  become  generally  known  I  feel 
sure  it  will  meet  with  instant  success. 

Believe  me, 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.   HUMFREY  ANGER, 

Mus.  Doc 
WILLIAMS 
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OF  THE 


Is  not  accidental,  but  the  natural  result  of 
the  realization  of  a  higher  ideal  in  Piano 
quality  than  ever  before  recorded  in  the 
history  of  Canadian  Piano  building. 

Musicians  and  all  music  lovers  who  are 
ready  to  acknowledge  superiority  have 
recognized  its  superlative  qualities,  and 
voluntarily  paid  it  unstinted,  praise. 
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(Signed)  ISHBEL  ABERDEEN. 
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